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TO   THE 

EIGHT  HON.   LORD  BYRON. 

MY  LORD, 

In  dedicating  the  following  Poem  to  your 
Lordship,  I  am  conscious  that  no  honor  can  be 
derived  from  the  Dedication  of  such  a  trifle ; 
I  however  hope  your  Lordship  will  receive  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  very  strong  desire  I  feel  to 
shew  my  admiration  and  respect  for  one 
iv hose  Divine  poetry,  for  many  years  (years 
of  affliction)  has  been  the  charm  to  lull  my 
sorrows. 

I  remain, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 
THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  Tale  is  founded  on  a  melancholy 
fact,  extracted  from  the  Journal  de  L'Empire  of 
the  15th  January,  1814,  a  translation  of  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Poem.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  not 
written  with  an  intention  of  laying  it  before  the 
public,  as  may  be  sufficiently  evident  from 
its  perusal — And  in  now  doing  so,  the  author  feels 
the  greatest  diffidence ;  so  much  so,  as  to  induce 
him  to  withhold  himself  from  their  view,  until  he 
shall  feel  them  disposed  to  receive  him  with  a 
smile — And  although  the  motives  by  which  he  is 
at  present  influenced,  are  such  as  might  disarm 
Criticism  of  its  seventy. 
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WHEN  forc'd  by  fate  from  Erin's  shore, 

1  thought,  my  muse  !  that  I  to  thee 
Had  bade  farewell  for  evermore, 

With  all  that  was  so  dear  to  me  : — 
I  thought  thy  last  sweet  mournful  lay, 
On  its  green  vales  had  died  away, 
When  borne  along  to  Lesbia's  ear, 
She  scorn'd  the  plaintive  notes  to  hear — 
The  sweetest  sweet  on  its  lov'd  breast ! 
Oh  !  who  had  thought  that  she  possess'd 
A  heart  that  could  not  give  a  tear  ? 
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Oh  !  who  had  thought  the  boasted  flow'r* 

Of  sultry  Persia's  vernal  hour, 

That  opens  to  the  glowing  day 

Of  eastern  sun,  could  not  repay 

With  one  sweet  sigh,  the  genial  ray  ? — 

And  who  had  thought  there  was  a  heart, 

Even  in  Erin's  constant  Isle, 

That  could  with  anguish  break,  to  part 

From  her,  who,  pityless  the  while, 

Could  view  the  last  fond  tear-drop  with  a  smile  ? 

How  hast  thou  found  me  out  again  ? 
I  thought  when  from  lov'd  Erin  torn, 
That  thou  at  least  wert  left  to  mourn  : 

To  miss  me  upon  hill  and  plain, 

When  thou  would'st  sing  some  wild,  wild  strain, 

*  The  Ranunculus,  which,  though  so  beautiful,  ia  without 
perfume. 
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Amongst  the  haunts  we  lov'd  of  yore ; 

And  fancy  often,  o'er  some  steep 

Has  seen  thee  hend  thy  form  and  weep, 
And  say,  "  Oil !  he  is  here  no  more  ; — 
*c  He  lov'd  this  brown  heath's  sweet  perfume, — 

"  The  birds  that  sing  their  wild  songs  there  ! 
*'  fie  lov'd  this  cypress  grove's  dark  gloom, 

"  Its  thousand  songs  at  evening  fair. — 
""  He  lov'd  to  see  the  sea-bird  take 
"  Its  flight  along  this  crystal  lake, 
"  And  as  it  pass'd  on  rapid  wing, 
"  Its  notes  to  the  smooth  waters  sing  : — 
"  He  lov'd  me  too,  and  bade  me  bind 
<4  His  wild  flow'rs,  and  the  wreath  I  twin'd, 
•"  'Twas  sweet,"  he  said,  "  to  him,  and  fair, 
"  Tho'  but  the  mountain  rose  was  there. 
"  How  cou'd  he  leave  me  here  behind  ?" — 

B2 
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Then  welcome  to  my  heart  again  ! 

If  thou  wilt  teach  me  to  forget 
In  visions  new,  the  long-nurs'd  pain, 

That  makes  my  midnight  pillow  wet ! — 
If  thou  wilt  teach  me  not  to  dream 
Of  those  I  lov'd,  or  whence  I  came ; 
Or  let  fond  memory  idly  rest 
On  scenes  that  were  too  bright,  too  blest 

But  blot  from  its  dark  page  the  day 

That  drove  from 's  young  shade, 

(That  paradise  myself  had  made) 
Me  and  my  dear  ones  all  to  sea  ! 
And  never  here,*  thro'  mountain  grove 
Sound  on  thy  lyre,  one  note  of  love  ! 
No  more  be  Lesbia  our  fond  theme, 
These  echoes  must  not  hear  her  name. 

*  This   Poem  was  written  in   the  midst  of  the   lovely 
scenery  that  surrounds  Llangollen,  in  North  Wales. 
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For  I  would  catch  the  sound,  and  take 
New  sorrow  for  her  lov'd  lov'd  sake, 
And  sing  it,  "till  my  heart  would  break  ; — 
I  cannot  thence  her  image  tear — 
I  would  not  that  it  faded  there — 
But  that  henceforth  within  my  breast 
Its  empire  should  be  so  possess'd, 
That  I  might  dream  myself  at  rest !  ! 

If  in  all  this  thou  wilt  obey, 

Then  come  once  more  with  me,  and  stray 

These  hills  and  heaths  the  live-long  day  ! 

And  if  just  seen  in  western  sky, 

Sweet  Erin's  land  shall  catch  our  eye, 

We'll  bless  it— but  we'll  turn  away. 

Sweet  land  !  where  true  loves  ne'er  expire  ! 

Sweet  land  !  of  energy  and  mind ! 
Where  all  is  heart,  and  all  is  fire, 

And  only  Lesbia's  breast  unkind  ! ! 
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Again  that  name  ! 

Oh  !  source  whence  all  my  sorrows  came  t 
My  soul's  enchanting,  mad'ning  dream! 
I  fled  thee,  where  no  lips  could  speak 
Of  thee  again,  my  woes  to  wake, 
Far,  far  beyond  green  Erin's  seas, 

To  Cambria's  loveliest  wildest  spot, 
Where— lost  'midst  nature's  wond'rous  ways,- 
I  hop'd  once  more  for  tranquil  days ; 

Thou,  and  the  dream  of  thee  forgot— 
I  fled  thee — but  thou  still  art  here, — 
I  try  to  wipe  away  the  tear 
In  vain,  for  Oh !  it  is  a  light, 
My  love,  that  in  despair's  dark  night, 
Beams,  as  in  hope's  young  morning  bright; 
It  gains  no  mercy  from  the  heav'n 

It  worships,  but  it  worships  still  ,• 
Tho'  not  a  dew-drop  gems  the  Even, 
The  mountain  flow'r  still  decks  the  hill ; 
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The  sun  may  hide  behind  the  cloud, 

The  cloud  refuse  the  grateful  shower. 
May's  loveliest  face  a  cold  air  shroud, 

And  spoil  its  softest,  sweetest  hour; 
Yet  still  it  peeps  beneath  the  bush, 

Opening  to  catch  the  wish'd-for  ray, 
All  glowing  with  the  selfsame  blush, 

With  which  God  streak'd  its  earliest  day. — 

Nor  thou,  the  first  here  to  complain, 
My  Muse  !  midst  these  sweet  scenes,  in  vain 
Has  often  flow'd  the  softest  strain 

That  love  or  fancy  could  combine ; 
That,  nature-taught,  in  rapture  flow'd 
From  heart  that  felt,  and  soul  that  glow'd 

With  love  as  wild  as  even  thine, 

Howel's  the  "high-born."  the  divine  ! 
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To  Berouin's*  circling  hills  he'd  singv 
And  bid  them  back  his  numbers  fling, 
To  where  in  Dinas  Bran's  high  tower, 
Myfanwyf  watch'd  the  evening  hour 
Fade  o'er  the  magic  vale  away ; 
"  Oh  1  had  she  listen'd  to  his  lay  !" 
Then  Dee's  soft  stream  had  borne  away 
Strains,  such  as  none  but  witches'  power 
Could  teach  th'  enchanted  harp  to  play. — 


*  The  name  of  the  circle  of  mountains  that  surround 
Llangollen,  in  North  Wales. 

t  The  celebrated  British  Beauty,  Myfanwy  Vechan,  re 
sided  at  Castle  Dinas  Bran  in  1590 — She  was  of  the  house 
of  Tudor  Trevor,  and  made  a  conquest  of  the  famous  Bard 
Howel  ap  Einion  Lygliw,  who  wrote  an  Ode  on  her,  still 
extant. — See  Pennant's  North  Wales,  vol.  1,  page  38'/. 
8vo.  3  vols.  1810. 

By  this  Ode  it  appears  that  the  Lady  was  cold  and  cruel 
in  the  extreme. 
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"  Did  Howel  sweetly  sing  in  vain  ? 

"  And  died  his  numbers  on  the  ear 
<(  Of  beauty,  nor  produc'd  one  tear, 

"  The  yielding  heart  could  not  restrain  ? 
"  And  didst  thou  dream,  in  Erin's  isle, 
"  Thy  harsher  notes  could  gain  its  smile, 
'  And  win  thy  colder  Lesbia's  breast, 
"  To  love  the  heart  that  lov'd  it  best  ? 
tf  Oh  !  sooner  shalt  thou  see  than  this, 

"  The  flow'r  that  hangs  o'er  silver  Dee, 
"  By  zephyr  bow'd,  with  drooping  kiss, 

"  Charm  the  sweet  stream  no  more  to  flee  !" 

And  which  of  us  is  now  to  blame, 
My  Muse  !  for  this  forbidden  theme  ? 
"  I  caught  it  glowing  from  thy  tongue  5 
"  I  would  have  other  numbers  sung, 
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"  I  would  have  told  a  tale  of  old, 
"  Of  griefs  and  miseries  gone  by ; 

"  The  heart  that  felt  the  pang  is  cold, 

"  And  mute  the  lips  that  breath'd  the  sigh." 

Come  then  !  and  never,  never  more, 

Shall  that  fond  dream  thy  song  delay, 

But  ere  it  be  for  ever  o'er, — 

When  to  the  hills  and  vales  below 

Thou  shalt  have  told  thy  tale  of  woe, — 

Fly  to  the  west ! — to  Lesbia  say  ! 

If  She  will  hear  the  wanderer's  lay, 

How  vain  'tis,  to  be  far  away  ! — 

Tell  her,  the  heart  that  was  so  true 

In  Erin,  o'er  the  world's  so  too  ! — 

Tell  her,  'twill  love,  while  love  can  last,. 

Till  e'en  her  image  thence  be  pass'd, 

And  on  this  rock,  the  mountain  cloud 

Shall  wrap  me  in  its  airy  shroud  ! 
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And  bear  to  her  this  farewell  strain  ! 
And  tell  her,  not  with  cold  disdain 
To  spurn,  tho'  sad,  the  last  last  song 
Of  him,  who  as  he  strays  along, 
Thus  tells  his  tale  to  every  hill, 
And  talks  to  her,  as  tho'  she  still 
Were  present  in  the  moonlight  grove, 
To  hear  the  anguish  of  his  love. — 
And  should  she  shed  one  pitying  tear, 
Oh  !  bear  it  treasur'd,  with  thee  here. 
To  drop  on  the  poor  wanderer's  bier ! — 

Song. 

"  1  left  the  land  I  lov'd  the  best — 
"  I  left  the  maid  I  lov'd  still  more — 

"  I  wept — yet  I  had  borne  the  rest, 

"  Had  she  but  sigh'd  upon  the  shore — \ 
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"  Sweet  Erin  ! — It  was  there  she  dwelt — 
"  The  fairest  in  that  fairest  isle— 

"  And  many  a  Son  of  Erin  knelt 

"  To  win  ( the  maid  of  sweetest  smile.' — 

"  But  she  was  cold  as  she  was  fair, 

"  The  flame  she  kindled,  soon  she  froze — 

"  So  May  oft  smiles,  while  its  chill  air 
"  Withers  the  sweet  and  forward  rose. — 

"  There,  far  away,  she  keeps  my  heart, — 
"  Unpitied  here  I  weep  alone — 

"  But  keep  it,  cold  one  that  thou  art ! 
"  'Twill  soon  be  colder  than  thy  own. — 

"  Keep  it !  for  oh  !  from  promise  free, 
"  Lady  !  'tis  true,  I  bid  thee  take  it, 
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"  And  left  it  all  to  love  and  thee, 

"  At  last,  to  bless  it,  or  to  break  it. — 

"  'Tis  broken,— and  I  now  but  crave, 
"  Lady  !  that  thou  wilt  judge  it  meetly, 

(e  When  to  the  silence  of  the  grave 

"  My  woes  shall  sink,  and  there  sleep  sweetly. 

"  Here  in  the  wild,  the  mountain  stone 

<c  Shall  be  my  everlasting  pillow, 
*'  And  when  my  fate  shall  there  be  known, 

"  Oh  !  plant  in  Erin  many  a  willow  ! 

"  And  weep  !  and  wet  them  with  thy  tear, 
"  And  bid  them  grow,  that  winds  may  toss  'em, 

"  Over  a  green  turf  bank  just  near 
"Where  thou  may'st  sit,  and  flow'rs  mayblossom. 
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Bear  her  these  strains,  and  tell  her  then, 
As  pensive  she  shall  stray  along 

The  stream  she  loves,  in  • 's  glen, 

To  answer  mine,  with  this  sweet  song  ! 


lesbta's 


u  In  all  the  world  I  never  met 
"  But  one,  and  in  the  grave  is  he, 

"  Who  never,  never  could  forget, 
"  'Till  he  had  broke  his  heart  for  me. 

"  He  wander'd  many  a  weary  mile-— 

"  Oh  !  many  a  mile  —  his  soul  all  sadness— 

"  Hard  that!  was  !—  but  half  a  smile 

"  From  me,  had  turn'd  that  grief  to  gladness. 
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"  The  mountain  wild  he  lov'd  the  best, 
"  There  talk'd  of  her  that  was  so  dear, 

"  And  while  to  heaven  he  prayM  for  rest, 
"  Dropp'd  on  the  mountain  rock  the  tear. 

"  Peace  to  his  relics  on  the  hill ! 

"And  be  these  sighs  in  heav'n  his  token, 
"  That  while  he  thought  me  cruel,  still, 

"  In  breaking  Ids,  my  heart  was  broken  1" 

Come  now,  my  muse  !  and  bid  to  flow 
Thy  strains  of  long- forgotten  woe  ! 
And  with  the  griefs  of  other  years, 
Cheat  our  own  sorrows  of  their  tears  I 
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A  TALE. 


PART  I. 


Et  faut-il,  qu'  un  seul  sentiment 
Depouille  ainsi  toute  la  vie  ? 

CORINNE. 


THE  hour  was  come,  the  blast  was  rung. 
The  blood-song  over  France  was  sung, 
That  call'd  death's  fiends,  with  hellish  din, 
The  work  of  carnage  to  begin  :— 
They  said-—"  Twas  freedom  wak'd  the  song." 
Oh  !  falsehood  ! — if  to  her  belong 
The  spear  and  shield  ;  if  o'er  her  vest 
Fall  blood-drops^  when  she  waves  her  crest  ^ 
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'Twas  on  the  brown  heath,  in  the  fray 
They  'lighted  there,  at  break  of  day, 
Her  wild-wove  chaplet  to  adorn; 
The  red  dew  of  its  flow'rs  bestrewn 
With  blood  of  tyrant's  host  o'erthrown, 
On  liberty's  first  golden  morn, 
In  some  benighted  land  just  born, 
Sweeter  than  falls  on  flow'rs  of  May  ! 

With  agony  she  heard  the  sound, 

It  echoed  all  the  realm  around, 

From  Alps  to  Pyrenees,  to  every  shore, 

By  ocean  lash'd  with  less  loud  roar  ;— 

"  Oli  !  mock, me  not !"  she  weeping  cried, 

"  The  heroes  who  for  me  have  died, 

<e  No  gloomy  songs  of  murder  sung ; 

"  When  tyrants  threaten 'd  up  they  sprung, 

"  Thro'  their  lov'd  hills  the  war  song  rung;" 

S(  By  heaven,  it  shall  be  bravely  won," 
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<c  They  cried,  and  fastened  on  my  brow 
"  A  wreath,  such  as  should  deck  it  now; 
(S  They  kiss'd  it,  and  the  work  was  done.— 
"  Oh  !  emulate  those  bands  of  yore  ! 
"  Bear  my  bright  standard  as  they  bore  !-  - 
"  Wou'd  hirelings  tear  it  from  thy  hand 
"  To  wave  a  tyrant's  o'er  the  land, 
"  With  val'rous  arm,  and  dauntless  breast, 
<c  While  lives  such  foe,  that  foe  be  press'd 
"  In  the  fair  battle,  on  the  plain  ! 
61  But  on  my  standard's  snowy  vein, 
"  Oh  !  never  fix  foul  murder's  stain  ! !" 

She  spoke-— but  louder  grew  the  yell, 
And  on  her  ears,  with  horror,  fell 
Moans  of  the  murder' d9 — and  the  shriek 
Of  murd'ring  fiends,  whose  daggers  reek 
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In  blood  of  victims,  doom'd  to  die. 
They  know  not,  and  they  care  not,  why. 
In  vain  o'er  the  wide-wasting  land 
Full  oft  she  tried  to  take  command;--- 
In  vain  she  wept,  in  vain  she  pray'd, 
The  snow-white  banner  she  display'd, 
Was  thrown  aside,  and  in  its  stead, 
The  black  flag,  and  the  bonnet  red ; 
The  filthy  garb,  and  bloody  plume, 
The  vile  assassin's  new  costume, 
Became  "  the  order  of  the  day," 
And  all  was  gloom,  and  all  dismay; 
Then  freedom  turn'd  her  face  away, 
And  as  her  tears  flow'd  fast,  she  cried, 
"  Oh,  pity  !  that  in  vain  I've  try'd 
*'  O'er  this  fair  land  to  spread  my  sway  I 
"  And  none  beneath  the  sun,  more  fair 
<l  Had  been,  had  I  but  govern'd  there. 
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l<  Farewell  1  thy  hard  fate  I  deplore, 

"  Oh !  stamp'd  with  shame  the  wide  world  o'er ! 

"  Lost  land  ! — I'll  never  see  thee  more  !!" 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  heath  she  fled, 
And  ev'ry  stream  she  met  was  red, 
And  ev'ry  plain  with  carnage  spread  ; 
Nor  paus'd  she,  till  the  mountains  high 
Of  wild  Helvetium  caught  her  eye;—- 
The  thought  just  pass'd  within  her  breast, 
That  she  might  stop  her  there  and  rest; 
Full  many  a  day  she  lov'd  its  hills, 

For  rocky  crags,  high  hung  in  air, 
Impregnable,  and  dashing  rills, 

And  forests  measureless,  were  there. 
But  while  she  gaz'd,  upon  their  head 
The  gloomy  cloud  began  to  spread, 
And  from  each  valley  reach'd  her  ear 

The  sounds  that  she  was  sick  to  hear. 
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She  blush'd,  and  with  indignant  smile, 
Flew  to  her  own  lov'd  fav'rite  isle, 
And  vow'd  for  evermore  to  rest 
In  that  sweet  land  that  kv'd  her  best. 

'Twas  in  those  days  of  direful  strife, 

When — every  tender  feeling  fled— 
Th'  assassin's  whim  was  death  or  life, 

Friend — brother — benefactor  bled  ; 
When — every  heaven-taught  virtue  flown — 

A  new  philosophy  compiled 

Of  theories  all  false  and  wild, 
Rul'd  on  religion's  shatter'd  throne; 
Mock'd  its  fair  truths,  and  scornful  sinil'd,— 
Made  "  the  fraternal,  damn'd  embrace," 
The  offering  of  that  sacred  place, 
Where  many  a  good  and  virtuous  race 
Had  humbly  pray'd  to  God,  for  grace  ; 
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And  loosing  ev'ry  moral  band, 

To  desolation  gave  the  land  ! 

"Tvvas  in  those  days — oh  !  doom'd  to  tear 

Thousands  of  hearts  that  lov'd,  asunder. 
And  barbarous  beyond  compare, 

To  be  of  future  times  the  wonder ; — 
'Twas  in  those  days,  for  whose  misdeeds 
The  suffering  world  still  weeps  and  bleeds  ) 
Those  days  of  war — and  woe — and  wail, 
The  wonders  were,  that  fill  my  tale. 

Like  the  firm  boundary  of  a  world, 
Mountains  o'er  mountains  countless  hurl'd; 
See  !  the  proud  Pyrenees  arise, 

And  o'er  the  rest,  to  the  loud  storm, 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  amidst  the  skies, 

Mont  Calm  lifts  highest  its  huge  form  ! 
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The  virgin  snows  that  heav'n  first  shed, 
Unmelted  still  upon  its  head, 

Where  sunbeams  shine,  but  never  warm  $ 
Scenes  that  confound  with  strange  amaze, 

Astonish'd  man  scarce  dares  to  view, 
Looking  around  with  timid  gaze, 

So  wondrous  all  to  him — so  new — 
So  awful,  and  so  full  of  God, 

<(  Great  Being  !  who  made  all  we  see," 
He  cries,  ((  has  mortal  ever  trod 
Those  regions,  and  not  worshipped  thee  ?" 

Here  to  the  gazing  eye,  lie  spread 

Hills  smooth  and  green,  with  humble  head, 

And  many  a  varied  vale  between  ; 

And  still,  man  claims  them  for  his  own, 
And  many  a  shepherd's  hut  is  seen  ; 

The  wild  goat  bounds  from  stone  to  stone  ; 
And  scatter'd  on  their  summits  green, 
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Now  caught,  now  fading  from  the  eyes, 

Flocks  wander  of  a  fairy  size  ; 
And  now  they  meet  the  rock's  rude  face, 
And  man  no  more  can  climb  to  trace 
Their  devious  course  from  place  to  place. — 
But,  ready  at  his  master's  call, 
His  faithful  dog  can  manage  all, 
Without  his  faults — with  all  his  sense, 
And  love  but  sought  for  recompense. 
Hence,  over  depths  no  passing  eye 

Can  half  way  measure,  almost  meet 
Mountains  contending  for  the  sky  ; — 

No  verdant  breaks,  no  valleys  sweet, 
Hang  on  their  sides,  or  smile  below  ; — 
Tis  fragment — ruin  all — and  rock 
Scattered  around  with  direful  shock, 
When  summer's  all-pervading  glow 

Melts  half  way  up,  this  world  of  snow, 
o  2 
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And  split  and  loosen'd  at  the  base 
Tumbles  the  huge  cliff's  craggy  face, 
With  dismal  noise,  and  deaf  ning  sound, 
Roll'd  thro'  a  hundred  valleys  round. 

The  glens  are  fill'd — the  torrents  roar — 
Turn'd  in  a  moment  from  the  course 

Held  for  a  thousand  years  before, 
They  rage — they  foam  with  furious  force, — 
They  wheel — they  curl  around — they  boil — 
And  thicken  with  the  loosening  soil ; 
Repuls'd,  again  with  weightier  shocks 
They  dash  against  th'  opposing  rocks — 
And  long  they  rage  in  vain,  and  swell 
'Till  the  lone  shepherd  finds  his  dell 
A  sea,  and  bids  his  hut  farewell ; — 
The  whirling  eddy's  deep-drawn  sound 
Declares  at  last  an  opening  found  ; 
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Thro'  the  huge  ruin  streamlets  play, 
Here  some,— here  others  find  their  way  ; 
Their  force  increasing  as  they  flow  • 
The  rocks  and  trees  are  loos'd  below, 
Till  in  one  mighty  mass  up-torn, 
The  new-made  harrier  down  is  borne, 
And  dashing  to  the  clouds  the  spray, 
The  gathered  waters  burst  away 
Sweeping  whole  forests  to  the  sea. 

Sometimes — the  wild  convulsion  ceas'd — 
Where  in  the  mist  the  high  woods  bow 
To  some  oppos'd  dark  butting  brow, 

Across  the  gulf  lies  firmly  plac'd 

A  pine  or  larch,  that  huge  and  tall, 

Measures  the  valley  in  its  fall, 

That  on  the  mountain,  half  way  down 

Once  rooted,  overtopp'd  its  crown  ; 
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Bridging  for  man  the  deep  chasm  'o'er 
From  crag  to  crag,  where,  safe  before, 
The  famish'd  eagle  screaming  tore 
The  prey  he  from  the  valley  bore. 
The  sun  that  rose  with  glitt'ring  glow 
On  this  dissolving  world  of  snow, 
Sets  on  a  land  it  does  not  know. 

Far  beyond  all  these  scenes  so  dread., 

'Midst  thousand  pinnacles  of  snow, 
Regions  still  unexplor'd  lie  spread, 

That  seem  forbidden  man  to  know; 
By  rocky  barriers  overtopp'd. 
That  frowning  on  them,  hang  unpropp'd 
So  high,  so  loose,  'twould  seem  in  air, 
The  mountain  raven  "lighting  there, 
Might  headlong  down  the  ruin  bear* — 
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Yet  in  his  passion  to  explore 

The  vale,  that  lies  beyond  them  hid, 
And  more,  that  it  thus  seems  forbid, 

Man  often  tries  to  mount  them  o'er; 

High  as  the  wheeling  eagles  soar 

He  climbs,  but  not  a  pass  is  seen  ; 

And  vain  his  efforts  still  had  been, 

If  chance  had  not  bestovv'd  at  last, 

The  vain-sought  wish  of  ages  past. — 

Upon  the  hills  and  mountain  heads, 
Autumn  that  fading  hue  now  spreads, 
With  which  time  streaks  the  fading  cheek 
Of  man,  when  he  has  ceas'd  to  seek 
For  joy  on  earth,  and  in  his  breast 
Sweet  resignation  smiles  confessed  ; 
Nature  her  half-year's  work  has  done, 
The  lev'rets  thro'  the  brown  fern  run  J 
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And  you  may  see  the  wild  bird  flush 

As  brown,  from  the  short  mountain  bush, 

As  the  fond  parent  bird,  whose  care 

Many  a  week  had  nurs'd  them  there ; 

All,  all  is  fit,  and  man  must  haste 

As  ever,  to  lay,  nature  waste  ; 

The  hunters  come,  and  all  around, 

Thro*  ev'ry  hill,  and  ev'ry  dale, 
In  some  new  form,  the  dismal  sound 

Of  death,  is  borne  upon  the  gale. 

Upon  a  morning,  when  the  sport 
Has  led  them,  beyond  all  resort 
Of  man,  to  scenes  so  high  and  cold, 
That  foot  of  hunter  the  most  bold, 
Had  never  climb'd  to  them  before, 
Loud  from  afar  a  dismal  roar 
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Comes  on  their  ears,  with  heavy  swell, 
Moaning  thro'  ev'ry  narrow  dell, 
And  well  they  know,  it  comes  to  tell 
The  war  of  elements  is  near  ; 
And  following  the  sound,  appear 
Clouds  black  as  Erebus,  that  roll 
In  mountains  to  the  dark'ning  pole, 
Hiding  the  sun,  and  day's  fair  light, 
In  gloom  more  sad  than  darkest  night; 
The  heav'ns  divide,  and  o'er  the  world 
The  lightning  glares,  the  thunder's  huiTd, 
The  hills  of  rock  in  vain  contend, 

Mountains  are  split,  and  headlong  toss'd, 
And  torrents  from  the  clouds  descend, 

As  other  worlds  their  seas  had  lost; 
Resistless  roars  the  tempest's  blast, 

And  forests  fall  of  ages  past. 
C3 
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Affrighted  nature  in  dismay. 
Trembles,  and  ev'ry  where  gives  way. 
The  flocks,  no  longer  scatter'd  wide, 
Gather  beneath  the  high  wood's  side, 
The  herds,  with  dismal  smother'd  roar, 
And  tail  erect,  trot  o'er  and  o'er 
The  vale,  and  sometimes  stop  and  gaze, 
And  snuff  the  skies  in  strange  amaze, 
Then  shake  their  heads,  and  fly  again ; 
The  bears  and  wolves  are  in  their  den  ; 
Close  to  the  ground  the  wild  bird  flies, 
Cow'ring  on  gathcr'd  wing  he  tries 
In  vain  some  shelter'd  spot  to  find, 
Then  passes  screaming  down  the  wind ; — 
And  from  his  rock  high  hung  in  air, 
E'en  the  proud  eagle  in  despair, 
Whirls  down  the  cliff,  he  knows  not  where. 
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The  hunters  too,  for  shelter  fly, 

And  searching  round  with  anxious  eye, 

Where  a  huge  crag  is  seen  to  spread 

Far  o'er  its  base,  its  massy  head, 

And  many  a  deep  recess  below, 

Seems  never  made  for  man  to  know, 

They  see  the  fierce  blast  wave  aside 

The  cov'ring  of  a  cavern  wide  ; 

<£  Oh  !  here  at  last,"  they  cry,  "  we'll  find 

"  A  shelter  from  the  pelting  wind, 

46  And  while  the  lightnings  play  within, 

"  And  o'er  us  bursts  the  thunder's  din, 

"  We'll  pray,  and  promise  not  to  sin." 

They  enter  quick,  their  steps  resound, 

And  echo  thro'  the  cavern  round ; 

They  pause— The  lightning  thro'  the  gloom 

Flashes,  and  shews  them  boundless  room; 
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Cautious  at  first,  they  tread  it  o'er, 
But  soon  resolv'd  to  all  explore, 

They  follow  on — They  see  a  ray — 
Oh  !  can  it  be  a  gleam  of  day  ? 
That  thro'  the  mountian  leads  the  way  ? 
They  fly  to  catch  the  quiv'ring  beam, 
They  find  the  opening  whence  it  came, 
'Tis  past,  and  wonderful  to  say  ! 
Like  Chaos  on  the  world's  first  day, 
Extended  far  before  them  lies 
'Midst  rocks  still  nearer  to  the  skies, 
The  unknown  valley,  which  in  vain 
Man  had  so  often  try'd  to  gain. — 

It  is  a  scene,  it  is  an  hour, 
Sublime  beyond  the  utmost  pow'r 
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Of  man  to  fancy; — midway  high 
They  seem  to  stand  'twixt  earth  and  sky. 
And  scarcely  dare  to  turn  their  eye 
On  the  confusion  wild  and  dread, 
Where  desolation's  cold  hands  spread 
For  man  too  terrible  an  air : — 
It  seems  the  dwelling  of  despair; — 
The  thunders  roll — the  lightnings  flash — 
Above — below — the  tall  pines  crash — 
And  shiver'd  fragments  headlong  dash 
To  the  huge  mountain's  base,  and  break. 
Loud  as  above  the  thunders  speak. — 

"  Amaze  /—is  that  a  human  form  !" 
They  cry,  "  that  stands  upon  the  rock  ? 

"  Oris't  the  spirit  of  the  storm 

f<  That  there  enjoys  its  rudest  shock  ? 
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61  See  !  to  the  heav'ns  it  waves  its  hands  ! 

"  As  it  would  bid  them  louder  roar, 
"  Or  guide  to  where  it  raving  stands, 

"  The  thunderbolt  to  whelm  it  o'er ! 
"  No  cov'ring  o'er  its  limbs  is  thrown, 

"  Its  long  dark  hair  would  sweep  the  ground, 
((  But  rudely  by  the  tempest  blown  ; 

"  Some  wraps  the  shoulders  round  and  round; 
"  Some,  wildly  waves  upon  the  storm  ; — 

"  And  now  'tis  motionless — and  there 
"  Drooping  it  stands,  despair's  fix'd  form  ! 

"  Oh  sure  it  is  some  sprite  of  air, 
"  That  here  is  doom'd  alone  to  reign 
"  Over  this  desolate  domain  ! 
"  For  human  nature  can't  have  known 
*"  A  wretch  so  sad: — so  wild — so  lone  ! !" 
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From  rock  to  rock  they  cautious  steal, 
Midst  all  the  fury  of  the  gale  ; 
And  now  they  almost  reach  its  side, 
Yet  hanging  rocks  the  form  still  hide  : 
It  hears  a  step, — it  starts, — it  cries, — 
Like  a  bright  meteor  of  the  night 
That's  seen  at  once,  and  lost  to  sight, 
Down  the  steep  precipice  it  flies, 
With  shrieks  like  those  that  rend  the  skies, 
Whea  murder's  struggling  victim  dies; 
No  step  can  follow — all  aghast 
They  gaze — the  wild  sound  on  the  blast 
But  tells  them  where  the  phantom  pass'd. 

God  wills  that  now  the  storm  should  cease, 
He  speaks,  and  all  is  hush'd  to  peace ; 
And  nature  smiling  thro'  the  gloom 
Thanks  heav'n  for  the  averted  doom  ; 
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And  now  and  then,  as  if  afraid 

To  view  the  havoc  that  was  made, 

The  pale  sun  for  a  moment  plays 

Upon  the  rock,  then  hides  his  rays, 

And  the  bright  arch  of  heav'nly  peace 

O'er  the  wide  valley's  dreary  space, 

Rests  upon  either  rock  its  base. 

The  flocks  that  close  beneath  the  wood 

In  humble  resignation  stood, 

Shake  from  their  dripping  fleece  the  rain. 

And  bleat  and  scatter  o'er  the  plain ; 

The  wild  birds  call  from  ev'ry  side, 

Their  scatter'd  partners  where  they  hide  ; 

Again  the  eagle's  seen  to  'light 

Upon  his  cliff,  and  in  delight 

Flap  his  huge  wings,  then  sit  at  rest, 

Dressing  the  plumage  of  his  breast. 
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The  blast  that  threaten'd  to  destroy, 
Gone  by,  all  nature  soon  for  joy 
Prepares  again ; — But  seasons  now 
Must  pass,  before  the  mountain's  brow 

Can  shew  again  the  blush  that's  gone  ; 

I 
That  lost  blush,  hill  and  valley  mourn, 

'Tis  vanish'd— never  to  return. 

But,  it  is  sweet,  the  ray  that  plays 

On  Autumn's  ruins, — sweet  the  blaze, 

In  which  its  hectic  cheek  decays  ; — 

'Tis  lovely  o'er  all  nature  thrown, 

'Tis  lovelier,  in  a  scene  so  lone, 

For  there,  Oh  !  there,  'tis  sorrow's  own.— 

So  when  beneath  misfortune's  stroke 

Some  heart,  once  bless'd,  has  bow'd  and  broke, 

Seen  perish  fortune — friendship — fame, 

And  melt  away  love's  fondest  dream  ; 
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When  it  has  borne  the  storm  awhile, 
It  sometimes  feels  a  faint,  faint  smile 
Of  hope  once  more  within  the  breast  ; 

But  not  as  it  was  wont  of  old, 
It  b'lieves  not  now,  it  can  be  bless'd, 

And,  tho'  the  ray  is  bright— 'tis  cold. 

Now  throw  the  same  dark  pathless  way, 
Unknown  to  mankind  'till  that  day, 
The  weary  hunters  reach  the  vale, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  repeat  the  tale 
Of  all  the  wonders  they  had  seen, 
And  the  strange  world  where  they  had  been ; 
'Till  to  the  village  swains  'tis  told 
So  often,  they  would  fain  behold 
The  sight  themselves ;  and  'tis  agreed, 
That  all  shall  on  the  morrow  speed, 
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To  climb  the  mountain's  rocky  side, 
And  take  the  hunters  for  their  guide. 

They  go — they  gain  the  pass — they  gaze 
On  the  wild  chaos  in  amaze  ; 
How  little  thought  they  from  the  plain, 
These  hills  such  wonders  could  contain  1 
With  breathless  awe  they  gaze  around, 
They  speak — and  tremble  at  the  sound  : 
The  hardy  hunters  follow  on, 
O'er  the  same  track,  before  they'd  gone  ; 
They  see  the  massy  cliff  arise, 
Where  half  way  lifted  to  the  skies, 
The  wondrous  form  had  met  their  eyes  ; 
It  stands  not  there  ; — By  the  cliff's  side, 
Where  hanging  rocks  their  forms  may  hide, 
And  o'er  the  valley  far  away, 
And  the  high  hills,  the  eye  may  stray, 
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They  stop— in  hope  that  ere  the  day 

Be  pass'd,  it  may  again  repair 

To  mount  the  cliff,  and  wander  there. 

The  evening  comes,  the  hright  sun  still, 
Dropping  behind  the  highest  hill, 
Shoots  o'er  each  mountain  top  its  light, 
And  every  glowing  point  is  bright, 
While  the  deep  vale  in  gloomy  blue, 
Throws  shade  beneath  the  lovely  hue  ; 
This  is  the  hour  it  loves  to  wander, 

'Midst  scenes  that  sacred  seem  to  sorrow, 
Where  deathless  grief  may  fondly  ponder, 

And  new  enthusiasm  borrow  ;— 
Scenes,  where  the  dark  shades  touch'd  by  light, 
With  the  disorder'd  mind  unite, 
That  catches  'midst  its  dark  dark  night 
But  now  and  then  a  ray  that's  bright. 
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<{  Oh  !  it  is  lovely  woman's  form  ! 
"  See  !  far  away  it  wanders  there 
"  In  the  dark  dell,  with  dismal  air  ! 
"  The  same  we  saw  amidst  the  storm/' 
The  hunters  cry! — All  gaze — she  walks — 
She  stands— and  to  herself  she  talks  — 
Now,  quick  as  lightning  on  she  runs 
Nor  rock  nor  precipice  she  shuns— 
Now  picks  a  pebble  from  the  ground, 
And  views  it  o'er  and  o'er,  and  then 
She  throws  it  to  the  ground  again, 
As  like  the  world  'twere  worthless  found ; 
And  long  she  gazes  on  it  there, 
Then  suddenly  upon  the  air 
Bursts  a  loud  laugh  of  wild  despair, 
And  she  is  gone— she  seems  to  fly, 
And  next,  oh,  strange  !  she  meets  the  eye 
On  the  tall  cliff  where  close  they  liej-— 
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All  see  that  she  is  one  whose  brain 
Was  madden'd  by  excess  of  pain  ; 
But  that  time  now  has  softly  thrown 
Into  the  deepest,  darkest  tone 
Of  melancholy,  the  wild  burst 
Of  frenzy  that  o'erwhelm'd  her  first. 


END   OF   PART   I. 
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OH  !  woman  !  when  thy  heart  is  true. 

And  thou  dost  pledge  it  firm  in  love  ; 
What  is  there  which  thou  canst  not  do, 

If  call'd  by  fate  thy  truth  to  prove  ? 
All's  possible ;— if  't  be  to  stay, 

From  him  thou  lov'st,  the  hand  of  death, 
Life's  but  a  trifle  in  the  way, 

In  smiles  thou  giv'st  thy  last  fond  breath- 
Ift  be  to  mourn  him,  from  thy  heart 

By  cruel  fate  for  ever  torn, 
Thine  not  the  sudden  tears  that  start, 

To  tell  the  suft'ring  can  be  borne.— 

D 
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Tis  agony  without  controul, 

A  sorrow,  that  o'er  the  fresh  tomb 

Or  fixes  thy  eternal  doom, 
Or  bears  thee  with  distracted  soul 

Mad  from  the  grave  just  dug  so  deep, 
To  wander  wild  where  torrents  roll 

Along  their  deep  and  rocky  beds, 

And  mountains  lift  their  dreary  heads, 

And  staring  desolation  spreads 
Congenial  horror  o'er  the  whole. 
Where  thou  canst  from  the  dizzy  steep 

Look  down  on  the  confusion  there, 

And  laugh,  as  thou  would'st  mock  despair- 
Oh  !  woman  !  when  thy  heart  is  true, 

Beyond  the  happiest  dream  he's  blest, 
To  whom  the  treasure's  giv'n  all  new 

In  its  first  fondness— unpossess'd  !— 
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Long  gazing  on  the  thousand  dyes, 
That  fade  upon  the  western  skies, 
Silent  she  stands,  like  one  who  seeks 

Through  a  wide  range  of  husy  thought ; — 
A  light,  from  her  dark  eye  that  hreaks, 

Now  tells  some  fond  idea's  caught, 
And  to  the  passing  wind  she  speaks,—- 
"  The  widow'd  bird  sings  when  'tis  sad, 
(l  When  night  in  deepest  gloom  hath  clad 
"  The  grove,  where  once  'twas  gay  and  glad; 
"  No  mate  now  listens  to  its  song ; 
"  Alone  it  mourns  the  whole  night  long;— 
"From  Henry  widow'd,  this  wild  hill 
"  So  shall  my  notes  forever  fill ! — 
"  Stop  !  stop!  sweet  gale!  'twill  rest  thy  wing — 
"And  listen  whilst  I  sadly  sing! — 
"  But  thou  dost  only  catch  the  sigh 

"That  happy  lovers  breathe  so  sweet — 
D  2 
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u  Oh !  tell  me  !  when  such  lovers  die, 

"  Do  they  in  heav'n's  blest  regions  meet  ? — 
"  Stop  !  stop  !  sweet  gale  !  'tis  not  yet  done  !— 
"  Thou  need'st  not  cool  the  evening  sun — 
aOh  !  wait  for  me!  I  only  ask, 
"  If  thou'rt  not  weary  of  the  task, 
6(  That  thou  wilt  take  to  heav'n's  high  sphere, 
"  My  songs  to  him,  who  loves  them  there  ! — 
— -<cHush!— 'Tis  some  rock  that  tumbles  o'er- 
"  Down  ! — down  it  falls  ! — 'tis  heard  no  more.- 
*'  Go  !  tell  him,  when  I've  mourn'd  all  day 
"  Hung  o'er  the  mountain  torrent's  roar, 
"I  love  at  evening  here  to  stray, 

"  And  sing  my  wild  songs  o'er  and  o'er. — 
"  But  stop  !  till  I  repeat  the  vow 
"I  utter'd,  frantic, from  the  brow 
"Of  this  high  cliff,  when,— Henry  dead,- 
"  I  madly  flew,  but  where  I  fled 
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"Knew  not,— till  by  my  wand'rings  led 
'Thro'  caverns  huge,  I  chanc'd  to  find 
"  This  world  so  suited  to  my  mind ; 

c 

t  And  yet,  I  was  not  wild  as  now, 

"  Methinks,  when  I  pronounc'd  that  vow." — 


Cije 


"  WITHIN  this  solitude  so  drear, 

"  My  Henry  !  thy  fond  faithful  wife, 

»  • 

"  Before  the  face  of  heav'n  so  fair, 
"  Devotes  to  thought  of  thee  her  life. 

"  This  region  God  would  seem  to  mark 
"  For  one,  whose  tears  have  ceas'd  to  stray, 

"  Dry'd  up,  by  sight  of  deeds  so  dark, 
"  As  take  the  human  sense  awav  !  — 
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"  Take  then  !  before  that  God,  my  vow, 
"  Here  ever  mourning  thee,  to  dwell  ; 
"  And  thou  canst  read  my  bosom  now, 
"  And  witness  if  I  keep  it  well  ! 

"  No  charms  that  nature  can  disclose, 

"  Shall  tempt  me  from  these  rocks  to  stray, 

"  Even  on  Garonne's  banks,  the  rose 
"  Unseen  may  bloom,  unseen  decay." 

"  For  now  to  Garonne's  banks  belong 
"  No  sweet  rose  on  its  dewy  tree — 

"  No  evening  walk, — no  wild  bird's  song, 
"  No  children  dear — no  home,  with  thee. 

"  True-love  shall  be  my  mountain  flow'r, 
"  I'll  teach  it  'midst  the  rocks  to  blow  ; 
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"  The  morning,  noon,  and  evening  hour, 
"  Tears,  could  I  weep,  should  bid  it  grow  ! 

14  Yet  tearless  tho'  the  nursling  prove, 

"  No  cold  blight  shall  its  young  growth  spoil ; 

"  Remembrance  of  thy  matchless  love, 
"  Shall  be  its  dew— its  sun— its  soil. 

"It  never  blossom'd  yet  on  earth — 
"  It  dies,  e'en  hanging  o'er  the  tomb, 

"  Where  sorrow,  smiling  on  its  birth, 
<e  Was  sure  at  last  to  see  it  bloom.  / 

"  I  do  remember  thee  to  put 

"  The  tender  bud  into  my  breast, 

"And  say,  as  its  soft  folds  I  shut, 

"  But  here,  thou'rt  safe  on  earth— there  rest  " 
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"  And  there  I've  nurs'd  it,  since  those  hours, 
"  In  smiles  when  bless'd — and  when  forlorn, 

"  Despair  that  scorns  the  eyes  light  show'rs, 
"  Hugg'd  it  too  close,  to  be  uptorri — 

"  And  it  shall  bloom,  and  angel's  eyes 
"  Shall  see  the  sweet  bud  by  thee  giv'n, 

"  To  nurse  on  earth — amidst  the  skies 
"  Borne  unto  thee,  full  blown  to  heav'n." 

"  See  !  where  the  butterfly  goes  by  ! 

"  He  knows  not  that  the  night  is  near  ;-— 
"  Oh  !  sure  thou  hast  too  far  to  fly  ! — 

"  If  little  Henry  was  but  here, 
f(  He'd  catch  thee,  and  from  night's  cold  sky, 
"  Place  thee  amongst  fresh  flow'rs  to  lie, 
"  'Till  the  sweet  dawn  of  new-born  day  ! — 
"  Go  !  now !  sweet  gale  ! — I'll  try  to  pray." 
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Ctje  praper, 

"  Father  !    by  whom  the  mighty  shock 
"  Of  worlds  is  caus'd  for  ends  unknown ; 

"  Pity  me  !   kneeling  on  this  rock  ! 
"  Pity  me  !  desolate  and  lone  ! — 

"  In  mercy  !  let  not  the  fair  light 

"  Thou  gav'st  of  precious  reason,  fail ! 

"For  often  o'er  my  mind,  the  night  • 

"  Of  wild  confusion  seems  to  steal. 

"  I  saw  my  country  bath'd  in  blood, 

4<  I  saw  amidst  the  havoc  die, 
"  Father  and  mother— friends— the  good, 

"  And  but  the  good,— I  can't  tell  why — 

4t  My  Henry,  my  lov'dboy,  and  me, 
"  Thou  saved'st  in  the  direful  strife, 

D3 
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"  I  bow'd  in  humbleness  to  thee, 

"  And  thank'd  thee  for  my  darling's  life. 

"  But  oh  !  by  the  fell  rnurd'rer's  hand, 

"They  now  have  fairn}  when  young  hope  smil'd, 

'*  And  here,  Oh  !  God  !  alone  I  stand, 
"  In  wonder,  doubt,  distraction  wild ! 

"Oh!   sure,  great  being!  thou  art  just — 
"  And  yet — my  Henry  !  he  was  good — 

"  And  my  poor  boy — he  must,  he  must, 
"  Who  never  sinn'd,  who  never  cou'd. 

"  Is  it,  O  God !  a  crime  to  weep  ? 

"  For  not  a  tear  will  kindly  flow  $ 
"  Tho'  whirls  my  brain  so  o'er  this  steep— 

"  Hark  ! — 'tis  his  voice — to  him  I  go. 
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"  My  love  !  I  heard  thy  call, — 'twas  sweet 
"  As  song  of  nightingale  in  June — 

"  Who  cries  out  ?    '  Stop  !   not  yet  ye  meet/— 
((  From  heav'n  it  came — it  is  too  soon. 

"  And  I'd  forgot  I  vow'd  to  stay, 

"  Till  that  wild  flow'r  that  never  blew 

"  As  yet,  upon  the  breast  of  May, 

"  Full  blown  shall  drink  its  morning  dew. 

"  Tis  true-love  call'd,  and  often  tried 
"  To  raise  on  earth,  its  lovely  head; 

u  But  nature  never  yet  supplied 

"  Fit  soil— and  ere  it  bloom'd,  'twas  dead!" 

*    #    *     #    #    « my  senses  strayr 
"  And  what  it  was  I  have  forgot— 
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"  Oh  {---pardon  God  !— I  meant  to  pray,  * 
"  Till  my  fond  ear  a  lov'dname  caught; — 

"  Oh  !   pardon  !    and  when  next  I  kneel, 

"  No  thought  from  thee  my  soul  shall  steal  !'! 
*     *     *     *     * 

"Now  to  my  dark  and  dismal  cave  ! 

"  See!  for  the  night,  the  raven  sits 
"  Upon  his  rock,  and  as  some  grave 

"  He  hung  o'er,  bends  and  croaks  by  fits  •!"' 

Rapid,  as  the  wild  bird  doth  flee — 
His  sweet  song  done — from  off  the  tree. 
She  rushes  from  the  cliff's  high  top — 
Her  well  known  pass  the  hunters  stop. 
Senseless  she  falls — she  wakes — and  then 
She  finds  herself  once  more  'mongst  men  3— - 
The  remnant  of  fair  reason's  light 
Now  sets  behind  the  darkest  night  ;— - 
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Her  meagre — lank — and  livid  form, 
A  relic  sad  of  sorrow's  storm 
Stands  motionless— with  breathless  gaze 
She  stares  upon  the  hands  that  seize, 
Shrinks  from  them — struggles  and  defies, 
And  blasts  them  with  indignant  eyes, 
As  in  the  wreck  that  stands  confess'd, 
Of  all  the  feelings  of  her  breast, 
Sweet  modesty  outliv'd  the  rest ; 
Now  seiz'd — she  trembles  in  their  hold*— 
'Tis  anguish— but  'tis  all  untold — 
She  throws  a  wand'ring  look  around, 

A  wild  ray  from  those  faded  eyes  j — 
Like  the  pale,  quickly  passing  light 
That  falls  from  a  dark  sky  by  night, 

It  gleams  upon  her  cheek,  and  dies  \ — 
Then  down  she  casts  them  on  the  ground, 
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And  fastens  them  upon  one  spot, 
Nor  lifts  them  more,  yet  sees  it  not. 

Each  eye  is  moisten'd  as  they  trace 
The  streaks  of  woe  that  mark  her  face ; 
For  on  her  cheek  is  seen,  deep  plac'd, 
A  deadlier  tinge  than  ever  grac'd 
Sorrow  before — such  the  moon  throws, 
Glaring  upon  some  sickly  rose, 
That  lovely  once,  and  courted  bloom'd, 
And  the  fond  air  around  perfum'd, 
But  the  sweet  flow'r  ill-fortune  doom'd 
To  cold  neglect,  and  now  it  blows 
'Midst  thorns  that  all  around  it  close ; — 
Tis  pale,  yet  tells  with  that  pale  look, 
How  sweet  it  was,  until  forsook, 
Oh  !  it  is  sad  to  mark  her  well, 

Once  nature's  fairest,  loveliest  boast, 
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So  sorrow-bow'd  that  none  can  tell 

Which,  form  or  mind,  is  shatter'd  most. 
They  give  her  garments  to  enfold 
Her  form,  in  pity,  from  the  cold ; 
She  seizes  them,  but  'tis  to  tear, 
And  strew  the  tatters  in  the  air; — 
They  soothe — they  pray — alas  !  'tis  vain — 
They  cannot  see  her  thus  remain — 
And  force  now  finishes  at  last 
To  shade  her  from  the  chilling  blast. 

She  speaks  not  yet — but  as  they  bend 
Their  course,  her  lov'd  cliff  to  descend, 
Her  eye  so  fastens  on  the  hill, 

As  says — "  my  soul  is  with  thee  still" 

And  then  she  turns  a  look  tow'rds  heav'n ; 
That  look  to  Henry  sure  is  giv'n : 
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And  seems  to  say — "  Oh  !  witness  now  ! 
"  Not  willingly  I  break  my  vow  !" 
A  tear  just  stands  within  her  eye," 
Despair  again  soon  leaves  it  dry, 
And  in  its  place  a  heavy  sob, 
Caught  from  a  broken  heart's  wild  throb 
Bursts  from  her  heaving  breast  to  tell 
What  anguish  'tis  to  bid  farewell! — 

With  eyes  still  fix'd  upon  the  earth, 

She  moves ;  the  hamlet  now  is  near, 
And  the  loud  burst  of  village  mirth 

Strikes  sounds  discordant  on  her  ear. — 
She  starts — looks  round — all  shrink  to  mark. 
Gathering  upon  her  brow  so  dark. 
The  coming  storm ; — just  like  the  blast 
That  follows  the  deep  calm  so  fast, 
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In  tropic  climes,  that  not  a  flow'r 
Is  sure  e'en  of  its  short-liv'd  hour. 

The  sounds  increase;  she  storms,  she  raves, 
The  gath'ring  crowd  she  madly  braves  ; 
Now  with  an  air  like  one  inspir'd, 
Or  fanatic  to  phrenzy  fir'd, 
And  eyes  uplifted  to  the  skies, 
"  Oh  !  God  !  oh  !  angry  God  !"  she  cries, 
"  In  deepest  darkness  seal  those  eyes 
<k  That  found  my  desert,  that  to  me 
'*'  Thou  gav'st,  and  bade  me  range  it  free  ! 
"  Oh  !   hurl  destruction  on  this  race, 
tl  That  mocks  thee,  even  to  thy  face  ! 
ic  Each  curse,  that  working  mischief  fast, 
•c  Is  surest  human  bliss  to  blast, 
"  Deal  down  from  thy  almighty  hand  ! 
"  Thick  hurl  them  o'er  this  wicked  land  ! 
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"  Till  ev'ry  sound  of  deep  despair 

"  That  can  the  human  bosom  tear, 

"  Shall  rend  at  once  the  troubled  air,— 

"  Till  each  fell  feeling  that  can  rise 

"  The  mind  to  madness,— that  defies 

"  Or  hope,  or  comfort, — meets  the  eyes  ! 

<f  The  anguish  of  long  friendship  broken — 

"  The  cold  word  from  the  lov'd  heart  spoken- 

"  The  ceaseless  sighs  that  ever  leave 

"  The  lover's  lips  hung  o'er  the  grave, 

"  Th'  untimely  grave  of  some  sweet  flow'r, 

"  Of  which  he  watch'd  the  early  bloom, 
"  But  just  as  came  the  wish'd-for  hour 

"  To  pluck  it,  found  it  in  the  tomb — 
"  The  pangs  that  thro'  the  bosom  dart 
"  When  those  who  love  to  madness,  part, 
"  Never  to  meet  again  on  earth — 
"The  look,  to  which  such  pangs  give  birth — 
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i(  The  bitter  agonizing  tear 
"  That's  dropp'd  upon  the  last  child's  bier — > 
"  The  smoth'ring  bosom's  inward  hell, 
"  When  first  perceived,  close  whispers  tell 
"  Some  others  lov'd  at  least  as  well— 
"  The  horror  of  his  raving  mind 
"  Who  madly  jealous,  lives  to  find 
"  That  he  has  murder'd  one,  as  chaste 
"  As  night  dew  on  the  lily  plac'd, 

"  That  first  its  silver  edges  grac'd, 

/ 
"  But  when  the  morning  sun  would  taste, 

"  Far  into  the  sweet  bell  remov'd, 

"  And  died  upon  the  breast  it  lov'd 

"  Revenge's  smile  o'er  the  red  flood 
"  Just  flowing,  of  long  sought  for  blood— 
t(  The  orphan's  cry,  the  widow's  moan — 
"  And  the  self-murd'rer's  dismal  groan-— 
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"  The  shrieks,  the  yells  with  which  fiends  fly 

"  From  earth  to  hell,  when  bad  men  die — 

"  The  groan  of  keen  remorse  that  wrings 

"  The  tortur'd  soul,  for  dreadful  things, 

"  When  death  the  trembling  victim  brings 

"  To  stand  before  the  King  of  kings— 

"  Send  !  send  !  oh  !  God  !  this  dreadful  store 

"  Of  curses,  and  ten  thousand  more, 

"  As  dread,  as  terrible,  as  fell, 

"  That  pass  the  pow'r  of  words  to  tell ! 

"  Oh  !  quickly  scatter  them  around  ! 

"  Till  on  the  earth  there  be  not  found 

"  One  wretch  who  has  not  felt  the  stroke, 

"  Whose  soul's  not  wrung,  whose  heart's  not  broke, 

"  And  then  I'll  laugh,  ha!  ha  !  to  see 

ft  The  world  as  deep  in  woe  as  me  !" 
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The  gathered  crowd  her  mien  appals. 

While  this  dread  imprecation  breaks 
Forth  from  her  lips  —and  as  she  calls 

On  heav'n— they  doubt  'tis  mortal  speaks. 
Some  terrified,  had  flown  to  tell 
The  village  pastor  what  befell— 
He  was  their  aid,  and  their  resource, 
In  all  things  out  of  common  course  ; 
Be  the  dilemma  what  it  might, 
What  he  advis'd,  or  did,  was  right — 
He  was  a  man  of  gentle  mind, 
Forgiving,  and  to  mis'ry  kind — 
On  Sundays,  ere  their  pray'rs  begun, 
And  when  again  their  pray'rs  were  done, 
Beneath  the  shady  elm  that's  seen 
To  spread  far  o'er  the  village  green, 
He'd  sit,  and  talk  with  them,  and  tell 
How  first  it  was  that  mankind  fell,— 
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And  how  none  were  from  sin  exempt, 
Since  Satan  had  contriv'd  to  tempt 
The  first  fair  partner  God  bestow'd 
On  man,  and  howheavVs  wrath  o'erflow'd, 
And  both  in  woe  and  shame  were  hurl'd 
From  paradise,  to  rove  the  world. — 
With  precepts  simple,  for  his  flock 
Well  fitting,  he  their  minds  would  stock  \ 
Tell  them,  how  punishment  ne'er  spar'd 
The  wicked,  while  the  good  man  shar'd 
Rewards,  which  God  for  him  prepar'd;— 
And  by  example  too  would  show 
The  surest  way  to  heav'n  to  go. 
Much  might  be  said  of  this  good  man, 
Whose  virtue's  ev'ry  praise  outran, 
And  never  stood  they  more  confess'd, 
Than  when  his  tender  words  express'd 
Soft  comfort  to  the  heart  distress'd. 
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He  flies  to  offer  her  relief  ;— 
With  all  the  energy  of  grief, 
Pity's  soft  thrill  on  ev'ry  tone, 
"  Oh  !  thou  !"  he  cries,  "  so  sad,  so  lone, 
"  Be  sooth'd,  and  calm  thy  troubled  breast ! 
"  Mine's  but  to  comfort  the  distress'd  ! — 
"  I  ask  but  heavVs  reward,t'  impart 
"  New  joy  unto  the  broken  heart — 
"  Oh  !  come  with  me  !  and  ev'ry  art 
(t  That  human  tenderness  can  use, 
"  Sweet  peace's  blessings  to  diffuse 
ef  Again,  o'er  thy  distracted  mind, 
"  Thou  shah  with  me,  poor  lone  one,  find  ! — 
"  Canst  thou  still  doubt  those  tears  that  roll, 
"  How  my  heart  wishes  to  console  ?" 

"  Then  let  me  fly  this  hated  place  ! 
"  1  had  forgot  the  human  race— 
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(C  Or  murder  me  !  and  lay  me  dead 

"  On  murder'd  Henry's  mountain  bed  ! — 

ee  I'll  pray  for  pardon  for  mankind 

"  If  it  grows  good — but,  greybeard  !  mind  ! 

"  If  thou,  and  others  like  thyself, 

u  Still  murder  innocents  for  pelf 

"  Oh  !  thou  may'st  stare,  as  thou  would'st  say 
"  With  lips  that  lie,"  "  thy  wits  astray  ;" 
(f  But  I've  enough  to  know  a  knave — 
"  How  many  think'st  thou  I  could  save, 
*e  Of  those  foul  fiends  who  can  defy 
fs  Each  sacred,  and  each  human  tie, 
"  And  fora  groat  bid  good  men  die  ?" 

Like  the  loud  hurricane's  fierce  blast, 
Too  dread,  too  terrible  to  last, 
That's  gone,  and  leaves  a  deep  dark  gloom, 
(Silent  as  night  upon  the  tomb,) 
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Over  the  world  to  weep  its  doom, 
The  storm's  wild  fury  now  is  pass'd, 
That  wasted  her  distracted  mind. 
And  such,  the  gloom  it  left  behind — 
The  storm  is  past,  but  still  astray, 
Her  thoughts  in  wild  confusion  play, 
Shewing  the  ruin  of  the  day. 

Calm  now,  but  sad,  amidst  the  throng, 
She  follows  the  good  man  along— 
No  note  takes  she  of  all  around — 
He  speaks  to  her — she  hears  no  sound 
No  object  catches  her  quick  gaze — 
Wild  as  her  wand'ring  sense  it  strays-— 
A  deadlier  pale  her  cheek  overspreads 
'Tis  sorrow's  living  form  that  treads  j — 
How  terrible  that  secret  woe  ! 

That  single  thought  that  maddens  so  ! 
E 
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Quick  as  the  fading  colours  range 
O'er  winning  skies,  so  quick  the  change 
From  thought  to  thought — she  turns  her  eyes 
At  last  on  her  new  garb— she  sighs — 
Her  limbs  all  tremble— floods  of  tears— 
(The  first  that  she  had  shed  for  years,) 

Flow  fast — "  Away  !"— she  cries—"  Away  ! 
"  What  will  my  murder'd  husband  say  ? 
"  To  whom  on  the  high  cliff  I  vow'd, 
<f  My  mourning  robe  should  be  its  cloud?" 

"  My  very  heart  thy  sufTrings  break  ; 

<(  Oh  prithee  !  Lady  !  prithee  speak 

<(  Words  I  may  understand  ! — just  now 

"  You  talk' d  of  murder  when  ?— where  ?~how  ?" 

"  Ask  yonder  bloody  rock  ! — 'tis  true — 
"  'Twill  tell  you  how  they  murder'd  all, 
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u  Henry,  and  little  Henry  too, 

"  And  my  poor  babe — see  !  see  !  how  tall 

"  That  tree,  from  which  the  blood-drops  fall ! — 

66  Have  you  a  lov'd  one  ?   stranger,  say  ! 

"  And  little  babies  too  ? — then,  pray  ! 

"  For  they  will  kill  them  too ;  nor  spare 

"  The  sweetest  bud  that  e'er  was  blown/' 

"  Another  day  !    and  we'll  be  there," 

My  Henry  cried,  "  on  sweet  Garonne  !" 
"  But  still  its  banks  are  sad  and  lone — 
"  Explain  !  thou  who  so  long  hast  trod 
"  In  holy  garb,  the  ways  of  God  1J> 

"  Lady  !  his  ways  we  cannot  ken, 
"  Beyond  the  pow'r  of  other  men, 
"  Ways  not  by  mortals  understood, 
"  We  only  know  they  must  be  good  j 
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"  Hard  is  thy  trial,  but  true-love 

"  Meets  true-love  sure  in  realms  above." 

"  'Tis  he  ! — I  see  him  on  yon  cloud  ! 

(e  That  from  the  rock  floats  down  the  vale  ; 
"  And  lovely  in  his  sable  shroud 

"  He  looks,  tho'  wan  his  cheek  and  pale. 
"  Oh  !  bear  him  here  to  me,  sweet  gale  ! 
(e  I  will  but  kiss  him  once,  and  then 
"  My  love  may  mount  to  heav'n  again  ! — 

"  'Twas  I  myself  that  made  his  grave, 
"  I  scratch'd  it  with  the  wild  deer's  horn, 

<f  And  hard  it  made  my  bosom  heave, 
"  Yet  still,  I  toil'd  from  night  till  morn  ; 
"  Twas  my  babe's  birth  day— it  was  born 

"  A  year  that  day — oh  !  cease  to  croak 

"  Sad  raven  !  for  my  heart  is  broke — 
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i(  And  then  my  lov'd  one  in  I  laid, 

"  And  little  Henry  on  that  breast 
u  Where  he  had  often  climb'd  and  play'd, 
"  And  by  his  side,  I  made  a  nest, 
"  And  put  my  baby  there  to  rest ; 
"  And  when  'twas  done — oh  !  'twas  so  sad, 
"  I  could  not  weep — and— I  run  mad/* 
"  Lady !  my  heart's  still  deeper  wrung, 
"  With  the  wild  words  that  'scape  thy  tongue  ! 
"  Horrors  upon  my  bosom  steal 
"  Of  deeds  thou  dost  but  half  reveal ! 
"  Oh  !   tell  me  all  the  dismal  tale  !" 

"  Sure  every  one  my  tale  must  know, 

"  I  told  it  often  to  the  moon, 
"  And  wrote  it  on  the  frozen  snow, 

"That  never  melts  at  hottest  noon. 
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"  Hark  !  how  the  echoes  still  repeat 
"  My  little  Henry's  dying  scream  !— » 

"  Loud,  and  prophetic  of  his  fate, 
"  I  heard  it  in  a  hideous  dream  : 

"  I  thought  I  saw  a  vulture  tear 

"  (While  round  the  screeching  mother  flew) 
"  A  little  bird,  that  in  the  air, 

"  First  tried  its  pinions  soft  and  new. — 

"Uut  while  he  bore  it  to  the  skies, 
"  The  form  was  chang'd  upon  my  brain, 

(C  And  Henry  shriek'd— and  to  my  eyes 
ef  Hung  struggling  in  his  grasp  in  vain." 

Again  the  pastor  sooths — again, 
With  soft  intreaties— all  in  vain — 
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He  asks  her  story — pray'r  nor  call 
Heeds  she — insensible  to  all- 
She  stops— she  throws  to  heaven  a  look  ;— 
So  stands  the  form  by  life  forsook, 
That,  fastened  to  the  frozen  ground, 

In  climes  too  cold  for  man  to  tread, 
Still  seems  to  throw  a  gaze  around, 

After  the  power  to  feel  is  fled. — 
The  good  man  watches  o'er  her  still, 
And  feels  fond  hope  his  bosom  fill, 
That,  in  this  resting  of  the  mind, 
Reason  its  place  once  more  may  find. 
Vain  hope  ! — 'tis  not  in  time,  the  balm 
That  can  her  restless  bosom  calm  5 — 
Long  thus  she  gazes  on  the  skies, 
And  when  at  last  she  turns  her  eyes, 
And  to  his  anxious  voice  replies, 

A  melancholy,  deep,  yet  mild, 
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Where  rage  had  rul'd,  now  breathes  in  sighs, 
But  ev'ry  thought's  still  strange  and  wild  !— 

Ci  I  dream'd/'   she  cries,   "  that  as  I  lay 
"  My  head  upon  the  rock  so  bare, 

"  A  wild  bird  on  a  wither'd  spray 

"  Perch'd  near,  and  sung  the  sweetest  air." 

4f  But  soon  I  thought  he  stray'd  away, 
"  And  minstrel  with  his  harp  new  strung 

"  To  sorrow,  then  began  to  play 

"  These  notes,  still  sweeter  than  he  sung." 

"  Why  one  so  cold  I  lov'd,  the  reason 
"I  cannot  tell,—  but  oh  !  'twas  done, 

"  The  fairest  flowrs*  that  deck  the  season 
Oft  open  to  a  winter  sun." 
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"  Tis  not  its  warmth,  but  'tis  its  mildness, 
"  Tempts  them— they  begin  to  grow, 

"  They  bud — they  burst— they  shoot  to  wildness, 
"  And  ere  comes  the  drifting  snow, 

"  The  flow'rs  are  grown  too  strong  to  perish,    4 
"  They  defy  th'  approaching  chill-— 

"  Without  a  ray  of  warmth  to  cherish, 
"  When  it  comes,  they  blossom  still." 

"  Then  far  away  the  minstrel  stray'd, 

"  And  while  the  music  of  his  strings 
"  Died  on  my  ears,  around  me  play'd 

"  A  little  boy  with  golden  wings  ; — 
"And  smiling,  noted  to  my  eye— 

"Now  carving  letters  on  an  oak— 
"  Now  looking  at  the  stream  go  by, — 

"  A  lover,  whose  fond  heart  was  broke. — 
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"  And  oft  the  little  busy  boy 

"  Would  perch  upon  the  tree  just  near, 
"  And  laugh,  as  it  to  him  were  joy, 

te  And  mock  him  as  he  dropp'd  the  tear. 

«  Oh  !  cease  !"  he  cried,  «  'tis  flying  thee, 
((  That  here  I  pass  the  lonesome  hours, 

"  This  hearts-ease  sweeter  is  to  me, 

"  Than  roses  'mongst  false  ladies  bow'rs  ; 

"  For  there,  when  fairest  they  unfold, 
"  In  fickle  winds  they  wither  soon, 

"  And  the  sweet  bud  oft  dies  with  cold, 

"That  should  have  shar'd  the  brightest  noon. 

"  But  I  forgive  thee  all,"  he  cried, 

"Thou  who  pronounc'd  this  wandering  doom !" 
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(e  Then,  suddenly  I  thought  he  died, 

"  And  she  he  lov'd,  hung  o'er  his  tomb ; — 

"  And  while  she  wept  o'er  him,  I  sigh'd — 
"  For  had  my  love  been  cold  to  me, 

"  I  would  have  broke  my  heart  and  died 
"  In  solitude,  as  well  as  he. 

"  Cold  love  is  like  the  nipping  east, 
"  That  blows  upon  the  cheek  of  June, 

"  Withering  on  its  lovely  breast 

"  The  little  bud,  that  blew  too  soon. 

"  Cold  love  is  like  the  thin  bright  beam, 
"  That  rocks  of  glitt'ring  ice  return, 

"  When  thence  a  thousand  bright  rays  stream, 
"  Without  a  glow,  to  suns  that  burn. 
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te  Cold  love  is  like  spring's  atmosphere 
"  That  gives  the  chilling  hail-stone  birth, 

"  It  drops  from  heav'n  a  lovely  tear, 
"  "Fis  ice,  before  it  reaches  earth. 

"  Yet  oh  !  'twere  better,  better  sure 
"  To  die  in  cold  love's  chilling  frost, 

"  Than  life's  dull,  joyless  scenes  endure, 
"  When  he  who  once  ador'd,  is  lost."— 

"  Lady  !  in  thy  wild  fancy's  strains 
<e  How  sweetly  sound  the  lover's  pains  1 
"  Oh !  sure  thou  art  of  gentle  kind ; 
"  Some  tender  father  form'd  thy  mind, 
"  Far  from  the  world,  where  maiden's  truth 
« Is  but  the  fleeting  dream  of  youth." 
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"  A  father  ! ah  !  ! — but  he's  no  more, 

"  I  had  a  father  once,  so  kind  ! 
"  And  such  the  love  to  me  he  bore  ! — 

"  But  Henry  fill'd  up  all  my  mind." 
"  And  is  thy  love  for  me  then  o'er?" 

"  He'd  say,  "  do  sweeter  ties  now  bind  ? 

61  Oh,  yes  !•— the  reared  bird  flies  away, 
"  The  anxious  parent  mourns  it  fled, — 

"  The  lovely  flow'rs,  that  many  a  day 
"  The  gard'ner  in  some  shelter'd  bed 

"  Has  nurs'd, — when  blown  in  rich  array, 
"  'Tis  not  for  him  their  charms  they  spread. 

"  How  sweet  ! — how  frail  !  the  magic  band 
"  That  holds  our  best  affections  fast  !— 

;f  E'en  in  this  world  from  God's  own  hand, 
"  How  hard  to  weave  love's  web  to  last !  — -. 
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(( It  breaks — the  heart,  a  desert  land, 

"  Mourns  o'er  the  cherish' d  dream  that's  past, 

cf  And  then  he'd  take  me  on  his  knee, 

"  And  look  so  in  my  face,  and  weep — 
(  But  if  thy  lover's  kind  to  thee/ 

"  He'd  say,  «  within  the  grave  so  deep, 
( I'll  lay  me  down,  from  sorrow  free, 

c  And  sleep  my  everlasting  sleep.' 
"  Oh  !  this  so  thrill'd  my  heart  with  pain 

"  His  tears — his  words  ne'er  left  my  brain. 

"  Lady  !  such  anguish  I  ne'er  felt, 

«  Oh  !  say  where  that  fond  father  dwelt ! 

"  What  country  held  thy  own  lov'd  home  ? —    . 

"  What  drove  thee  thence  the  world  to  roam  ?" 
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f{  'Twas  Amidst  the  clouds,  on  a  nigh  hill — 
(*  They  tore  me  thence — I  love  it  still — 

"  *Twas  sweet  to  pick  the  flow'rs 
<f  That  grew  all  wild  amongst  the  rocks, 
te  For  even  these  kind  nature  stocks, 

"  And  waters  with  its  show'rs.— 

"  I've  sat  a  summer's  day  to  see 
"  A  little  busy  mountain  bee 

"  Amidst  their  fragrance  stray ; 
"  And  while  he  gather'd  it,  I  thought 
"  Even  the  little  sweets  he  got, 

"  How  man  would  take  away. 
"  Man  !  how  I  hate  thee  ! — quickly  mend  ! 
"  For  sure  thy  world  must  God  offend ; 
"  Where  life's  'twixt  knave  and  fool,  a  play, 
"  And  all  midst  smiles  and  vows  betra 
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"  Most  prosperous  he  who  best  can  place 

"  Fair  honesty  on  his  false  face 

"  To  cheat  the  world  with  better  grace ; 

"  Where  friendship,  that  has  Hv'd  for  years, 

"  Dies  amidst  broken-hearted  tears 

"  Ere  life  is  past,— and  love,  tho'  true, 

"  Gives  way  at  last,  to  passion  new, 

"  Leaving  some  angel  soul  to  weep 

"  The  fickle  heart  it  could  not  keep; — 

"  Where  self  alone  is  ev'ry  thought, 

"  And  the  kind-seeming  act  is  bought,— 

"  Where  flatt'rers,  to  grow  rich,  and  rise, 

"  Exalt  each  villain  to  the  skies;  — 

"  And  jealousy,  revenge,  and  strife 

"  Envy  and  av'rice  madden  life  ! 

"  Then  give  me  to  my  rocks  once  more  ! 
"  I  know  not  if  my  wits  be  right, 
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"  But  sure  the  God  whom  I  adore, 
"  Will  pardon  if  I  more  delight 
"  In  savage  scenes,  that  shew  his  might, 
"  Than  the  fair  world  that  mankind  spoils, 

"  Where  hides  the  murderer  by  night, 
"  And  all  in  vain  the  good  man  toils, — 
"  And  when  I  send  to  heav'n  a  pray'r 
"  From  some  wild  rock,  high  hung  in  air, 
"  Whose  scenes  still  unpolluted  stand, 
"  As  they  came  fresh  from  nature's  hand  ; 
e(  I  feel  as  if  God  sooner  there,. 
"  Would  hear  it,  than  amidst  the  strife 
"  Of  selfish,  wicked,  human  life. — 
((  Then  be  the  mountains  mine  again  ! 

"  For  oh  !  their  savage  tops  I  see 
"  With  more  delight  than  haunts  of  men  ; 
"  I  love  to  range  their  valleys  free; 
"  There's  nothing  there  but's  kind  to  me. 
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"  JTis  false,  all  false,  what  has  been  said, 
"  That  man  alone  has  charity  ; 
"  The  wild  bear  shelters  me  from  cold,* 
"  In  winter  in  his  cave  I  lie, 

"  The  food  he  feeds  on,  that  have  I, 
"  At  evening  when  he  sinks  to  sleep, 
"  I  lay  my  head  on  him,  and  weep 
"  From  eyes  man's  cruel  deeds  made  dry, 
"  But  to  his  savage  sympathy ; 
"  And  when  he  wakes,  I  feel  no  fear, 
"  He  looks  at  me,  and  licks  the  tear. 

"  In  spring,  when  he  forsakes  his  cave 
"  For  food,  I  leave  it  too  like  him, 

"  For  wild  birds'  eggs  the  cliffs  I  brave, 
ee  For  harden'd  is  each  tender  limb  ; 


*  The  Bear  of  the  Pyrenees  is   of  a  gentle  nature,  and 
only  terrible  to  those  who  provoke  him. 
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f 

te  And  sometimes,  ('tis  a  strange,  strange  whim,) 

"  When  high  aloft  the  wild  bird  flies, 
(( I  think,  if  I  like  him  could  skim, 
"  I'd  fly  to  Henry  in  the  skies  ! — 
"  There  hangs  no  lily  sweet  and  pale, 
i(  Yet  fragrance  floats  upon  the  gale 
<f  There — boasted  beauty  !— blooms  no  rose, 
"  Yet  blushes  brighten  o'er  the  snows, 
"  And  setting  suns  that  leave  the  vale 
"  Throw  before  heav'n  as  lovely  hues, 
<f  As  gardens  in  their  summer  dews  ! — 
"  Then  give  me  to  my  rocks  again, 
"  And  let  me  quit  the  haunts  of  men  !" 

The  pastor  now  would  fain  believe, 
That  he  more  method  can  perceive 
In  all  she  says— and  loves  to  trace 
The  settling  features  of  her  face  j 
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While  joy's  enthusiastic  smile 
Plays  graceful  on  his  lips  the  while— 
So  smile  the  good— he  deems  it  best, 
Grown  milder  thus,  to  let  her  rest, 
That  sleep's  ambrosial  soothing  balm 
May  still  increase  the  happy  calm— 
"  Lady  !  thy  resting  place,"  he  cries, 
"  Behold,  my  humble  cot  supplies  I 
«  The  best  that  it  affords,  believe  !— 
"  The  heart's  true  welcome  here  receive  ! 
"  And  feel  there's  still  on  earth  one  spot 
"  Where  others'  woes  are  not  forgot  !— 
"  Some  bread  and  fruit,  oh,  lady  !  take  ! 
"  And  comfort  thee  for  pity's  sake ! 
"  Then  pray  !  and  lay  thee  to  repose, 
"  And  softest  sleep  thine  eyelids  close  !"- 
He  turns  to  go— -he  kneels  to  bless-— 
While  fondest  hopes  his  soul  possess. 

OF    PART    II. 


PART  III. 


PART  III. 


Lone  charm  of  drooping  sorrow's  lay  ! 
Whose  praises  oft  at  close  of  day 
Thro*  every  shadowy  vale  have  rung> 
Where  pensive  poet  ever  sung, 
But  sweetest  from  thy  Campbell's  tongue 
Unfading  hope  !  what  light  doth  shine 
Upon  the  breast  of  man,  like  thine  ? 
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Kind  comforter  that  flattering  still, 
Untaught  by  disappointments  past, 
The  sinking  soul  dost  cheer  and  fill 
With  thy  sweet  visions  to  the  last ! 
Midst  all  the  dreams,  thy  magic  art 
Creates  within  the  human  heart, 
Is  there  one  sweeter  than  the  glow 
That  o'er  the  pastor's  mind  now  shines, 
While  fancy  fondly  there  combines 
Her  brightest  hues,  and  bids  to  flow 

The  tear  of  joy  without  controul, 
To  think  his  care  may  yet  bestow 

New  light  on  this  distracted  soul  ?--- 

The  moon  upon  the  crags  is  bright, 
But  lonely  are  the  hills  to  night— 
Not  e'en  despair's  deep  sigh  intrudes 
Upon  the  silent  solitudes, 
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While  its  beams  break  on  the  cold  bed 
That  pillow'd  once  the  wand'rer's  head  ; — 
The  morning  comes — he  quickly  flies, 
Joy  sparkling  in  his  anxious  eyes 
With  fondest  hope  that  he  may  find 
Still  brighter  dawn  upon  her  mind— 
Not  to  the  angel  sent  from  heav'n, 
To  hear  repentance'  true  sign  giv'n 
By  dying  sinner,  comes  more  sweet 
That  sigh  sincere,  his  ears  to  meet, 
Than  now,  from  her,  one  sentence  clear, 
That  might  bespeak  lost  reason  near, 
Had  fall'n  upon  his  gracious  ear— 
And  now  he's  reach'd  the  door — he  darts 
A  searching  look  around— he  starts— 
He  looks  again-— The  tale  is  told 
In  his  sad  face— Oh!    strange  !—  behold  ! 
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The  bars  that  he  to  guard  her  plac'd,— 
Are  broken — all  within  is  waste — 
In  fragments,  every  where  around 
Her  tatter'd  garments  strew  the  ground, 
And  she  from  man  again  is  flown, 
To  where — but  to  her  mountains  lone— 
He  weeps- —while  all  in  wildest  glee, 
To  find  herself  once  more,  thus  free, 
She  skims  o'er  hills  and  dales— -commands 
The  swiftness  of  the  frighted  deer 
When  hunters  on  the  plains  appear, 
Nor  stops,  'till  once  more,  laughing  loud 
With  joy,  amidst  the  thin  white  cloud, 
On  the  cliffs  loftiest  brow  she  stands. — 

An  early  shepherd  wandering  near, 

Chances  the  frantic  laugh  to  hear, 

And  hides  amongst  the  rocks  thro*  fear| 
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For,  since  to  all  is  known  the  way 
To  this  new  world,  there  every  day, 
Come  wand'rers  thro*  the  wild  to  stray— 
All  that  she  says  and  does,  I  ween 
He  hears  and  sees,  himself  unseen ; — 
Her  transport  o'er,  to  heaven  she  kneels, 
To  tell  the  gratitude  she  feels, 
With  light  upon  her  mind  more  clear, 
Than  there  had  shone  for  many  a  year  :— 
"  I  thank thee,  mighty  God!"  she  cries, 
With  rais'd,  enthusiastic  eyes, 
"  'Twas  thou,  great  Being !   only  thou, 
"  Again  couldst  place  me  on  this  brow, 
"  To  mock  the  folly  of  mankind, 
"  That  to  the  world  once  more  would  bind 
"  One,  who  but — midst  these  scenes  can  live, 

<(  That  to  the  soul  conviction  give, 
F  2 
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"  How  great,  how  wonderful  thou  art ! — 
«  Oh  !  thou  canst  read  my  grateful  heart ; 
"  Thy  goodness  only  'twas,  could  change 
«  My  lot,  and  let  me  freely  range 
"  Again  those  rocks  sublime,  where  now 
« I  can  with  truth  fulfil  my  vow  ! 

«  Where  I  again  can  mourn  thee,  dear  one  ! 

"  See  !   thy  poor  forsaken's  free  ! 
«  Oh  I    wouldst  thou  but  hover  near  one 

"  Listening  to  fond  dreams  of  thee  1" 

«  When  high  the  mountain  winds  are  bustling 

"  On  their  busy,  restless  wing, 
«  Oh  !    could  I  there  but  hear  thee  rustling, 

"  Stretching  to  the  notes  I  sing  ! 

«  Then  wouldst  thou  know  my  love  was  tender, 
«  Thou  wouldst  know  it,  dear  one  !  well, 
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e(  If  sighs,  that  hearts  to  sorrow  render, 
"  Truth  and  constancy  can  tell. 

"  But  thou  dost  know  it  all  already, 
"  How  I  mourn,  and  try  to  weep, 
(e  When  the  sad  bird  of  night,  less  steady, 
"  Has  forgot  her  woes  in  sleep. 

"  And  thou  wilt  find  my  grief  enduring, 

t(  As  the  letter  graven  fast 
te  Upon  the  marble  slab,  ensuring, 

"  Memory  of  fondness  past. 

"  Why  should  man  say,  that  'tis  all  madness, 

"  Makes  me  love  to  wander  here  ? 
"  Oh  !   sure  'tis  but  excess  of  sadness, 
"  Praying  for  one  balmy  tear ! 
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"  Where  still  it  hopes  to  find  it  surest 
(e  Midst  lone  deserts  such  as  these, 

"  Like  heaven's  dew-drop  —  brightest—  purest 
"  On  the  flow'r  that  sun  ne'er  sees  ! 

"  And  while  by  the  steep  rock  or  fountain, 

"  I  the  long'd-for  stranger  woo, 
?<  This  wild  song  shall  unto  the  mountain 

«  Tell,  how  long  I  can  be  tree." 


While  spring  'midst  sweet  flow'rs  its  balm  first 

bestowing, 

"  Shall  breathe  on  the  primrose  I  never  shall  see; 
"  While  summer  in  soft  dews,  and  fragrance  all 

glowing, 

"  Shall  smile  on  the  rose  bud  that's  nothing 
to  me.— 
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*  While  autumn  shall  strew  o'er  the  groves,  in 

deep  flushes 
"  A  beauty  more  bright  than  in  summer  they 

wore,—- 
6C  While  winter  shall  fall  on  their  fast-fading 

blushes, 

"  Like  new  grief  on  hearts  that  were  broken 
before.-— 

"  I  can  sit  on  the  rock,  the  pale  picture  of  sor 
row, 
"  I  can  dream  of  delight — and  how  soon  it 

was  past— 
*<  When  Henry's  sweet  smile  shone  on  every 

morrow, 

"  And  I  fancied  the  rapture  for  ever  would 
last. — 
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<'  And  tho'  not  a  tear  come,  yet  still  I  can  cherish 
"  The  thought  of  how  long,  and  how  fondly 

he  lov'd, 

"  Till  I  and  remembrance  together  shall  perish, 
"  When  heav'n  shall  be  sure  that  my  truth  has 
been  prov'd." 

The  shepherd  scarce  withholds  the  tear, 
While  her  soft  notes  enchant  his  ear- 
She  vanishes  into  the  vale— 
Quickly  he  flies  to  tell  the  tale — 
And  many  a  stratagem,  in  vain, 
The  gracious  pastor  tries  again, 
To  place  her,  where  his  own  fond  care, 
Once  more,  might  comfort  her  despair  5 
And  many  a  day  he  still  renews 
His  watch— but  now  with  scorn  she  views 
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Each  effort — and  no  more  afraid, 
Laughs  at  each  vain  attempt  that's  made ; — 
The  task  is  hopeless— he  laments— 
And  true  the  grief  his  kind  heart  vents ; 
But  he  had  done  the  best  he  could, 
Nor  his  the  fault,  end  how  it  would  ! — 

Now  midst  the  scenes  sublime  she  loves, 
All  uncontroul'd,  she  raves  and  roves, 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  hill  to  hilla   .., 

.,- 

The  one  lov'd  theme,  her  sad  song  still  ;-T- 
The  morning,  when  with  whistle  mild, 

The  scatter' d  plovers  call  their  flock, 
To  leave  at  light's  first  dawn,  the  wild, 

Still  finds  her  drooping  o'er  the  rock — 
The  noon,  whose  broad  unbroken  glare 
v  3 
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Bakes  the  brown  hill  with  burning  beam, 
Bright  blazes  on  her  bosom  bare, 

Bow'd  over  some  loud  boisterous  stream — 
The  night's  dark  cloud,  that  softly  steals 

To  make  the  mountain's  breast  its  bed, 
As  o'er  the  white  rock  slow  it  sails, 

Shews  thro'  its  moon-gilt  edge  Tier  head. 

The  winter  comes,  and  from  the  north 

Brings  clouds  and  rains,  and  tempests  forth, 

Brooding  o'er  ocean,  dark  and  fell, 

And  in  the  shorter  parallel 

The  sun  now  guides  his  glittering  car, 

Thro'  the  congealed  hemisphere — 

The  hills  are  all  a  world  of  snow, 

Nor  'scape  the  plains  or  valleys  low, 

E'en  kingdoms  kiss'd  by  southern  breeze, 
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Yield  to  the  chilling  blast,  and  freeze ; — 
What  must  it  be  midst  scenes  like  these  ? 

With  grief  the  pastor  and  his  flock 
Behold  its  storms,  and  dread  the  shock  ! — 
"  Nor  cloth'd — nor  shelter'd  now — nor  fed, 
((  Oh  !    sure  she  must,  she  must  be  dead  ! 
"  And  her  poor  heart,  so  broke  with  woes, 
"  Is  cold  as  her  own  mountain  snows  !" 
They  think  of  her  as  of  one  gone, 
Her  griefs— her  pains — her  troubles  done. 

But  when  once  more  the  balmy  spring 
Waves  o'er  the  icy  world  its  wing, 
Bids  its  soft  influence  be  felt 
O'er  all,  and  e'en  these  snows  to  melt, 
Wondrous  to  tell !   in  boldest  flights 
They  see  her  skimming  o'er  the  heights, 
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As  if  its  wish'd-for  smile  that  takes 

Mankind  to  ev'ry  sweet  employ, 
Even  in  her  lone  bosom  breaks 

A  faint  but  grateful  dawn  of  joy— 
And  oft  upon  the  airy  steep, 
High  over  torrents,  loud,  and  deep, 
They  see  her  stand,  and  hear  her  sing 
Thus  wildly  to  the  new-born  spring — 

*(f  Oh  !  sweet  May  !  welcome  ! — I  knew  t'would 

send  thee, 

"  And  I  have  watch'd  ev'ry  rosy  cloud — 
"  Come  near,  come  near,  love  !  oh  !  fondly  bend 

thee ! 
"  And  wrap  me  with  thee,  in  thy  sable  shroud. 


•  These  words  suit  the  air  of  Luggelaw  in  the  6th  number 
of  the  Irish  Melodies. 
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"  Hear  !   hear  my  call  !— my  heart  is  broken, 
"  How  canst  thou  thus  pass  me  by  ? 

"Oh,  what!  oh,  what,  woud'st  thou   have  for 

token, 
"  To  prove  to  thee,  how  I  wish  to  die  ? 

"  Oh  !  look  upon  me,  and  thou'lt  believe  me, 

"  Lonely  laid  on  this  rock  so  drear  ! 
"  But  no,  love  !  turn  thee  !    for  it  would  grieve 

thee, 

"  To  see  the  chang'd  face,   that  was  once  so 
fair  !— 

"  Oh  !  thou  wouldst  never,  never  know  it, 
"  The  sunken  cheek,  the  faded  eye, 

"  That  never  felt  one  tear  overflow  it, 
"  I'm  sick  with  sorrow,  yet  cannot  die." 
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How  dreary  winter  she  had  pass'd— 
How  sav'd  her  from  its  furious  blast— 
How  kept  her  poor  and  naked  form 
Midst  rains,  and  snows,  and  tempests,  warm- 
Where  she  had  laid  to  rest,  her  head — 
Where  found  the  food  on  which  she  fed'; 
To  all,  most  strange  and  wond'rous  seems, 
And  the  good  pastor  almost  deems 
It  true,  what  her  wild  ravings  told, 
How  wild  bears  sheltered  her  from  cold— 
And  how  their  care  supplied  her  food 
Within  their  cavern  deep  and  rude ; 
And  how,  when  night  its  darkness  shed, 
And  sent  them  howling  to  their  bed, 
Their  rough  sides  pillow'd  her  wild  head— 
And  now,  once  more  with  anxious  heart, 
He  fain  had  tried  each  wily  art, 
To  place  her  in  his  friendly  home, 
Never  from  thence,  again  to  roam ; 
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But  in  soft  charity's  sweet  name, 

The  ruler  of  the  province  came  ; 

Some  starts  of  feeling  in  his  breast, 

The  gushing  tear  had  oft  confessed, 

To  hear  how  she  would  madly  stray, 

Wild,  naked,  o'er  each  dang'rous  way, 

Singing  her  sorrows  to  the  air, 

And  bidding  rocks  her  anguish  share  ! 

"  Oh  !  thou  !"  he  cries,    "  who  dost  defy, 

"  And  mock  all  human  sympathy, 

"  Thou  !  who  dost  visit  upon  all, 

"  The  wrongs  which  some  have  made  thee  bear, 
"  And  sternly  fly  the  tender  call, 

"  Of  those  who  would  their  deeds  repair ! 
"  Since  vain  tlr  attempt  to  soothe  thy  grief, 

"  That  scorns  the  tear  it  bids  to  steal, 
"  Force  shall  administer  relief, 

"  And  time  shall  teach  thee  man  can  feel  5 
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"E'en  to  his  hated  haunts  again, 

"  Thy  woes  in  pity  shall  be  borne, 
"  Thy  wildest  frowns  shall  teach  him,  when 
<(  To  smile  most  soft  on  the  forlorn— 
"  Tho'  hundreds  to  the  task  be  brought, 
"  Day  after  day,  thou  shalt  be  sought !" 
Oh  !    that  the  charities  which  bind, 
Or  should — man's  heav'n — enlightened  mind 
To  sooth  each  sorrow  of  his  kind, 
But  glitter  like  the  sun's  bright  beam 
That  lights  upon  the  smooth,  still  stream, 
Thro'  quiv'ring  shades  !—  by  zephyr's  toss'd 
A  leaf — and  the  sweet  beam  is  lost, — 
But  while  upon  the  stream  it  plays, 

What  can  be  lovelier  than  its  rays  ? 

i 

When  misery  first  arrests  his  view, 

All  thrilling  with  emotion  new, 

The  bright  beam  o'er  his  bosom  breaks, — 
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And  pity  weeps  o'er  the  forlorn.— 
Tis  but  a  thought, the  tear  forsakes 

The  eye.— Go !  wretch  !  again  and  mourn  !— 
The  world's  too  busy — thou'rt  forgot 
E'en  by  the  heart  that  feels  thy  lot ! — 
Hope's  new-born  smiles  once  more  decay, 

Again  he  hugs  his  misery  fast — 
Oh  !  man  !  and  is  it  long  to  stay 
But  half  a  minute  on  thy  way, 
And  thou  would'st  make  the  smile  to  last  ? 

Farewell !   once  more,  to  all  she  lov'd  ! 
Well  has  her  constancy  been  prov'd  5 
It  needs  no  more — farewell !  farewell  ! 
Ye  rocks  !   on  which  a  tear  ne'er  fell ! 
Ye  echoes  !    that  ne'er  gave  reply 
To  one  wild  sob,  one  utter'd  sigh  ! 
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Ye  mountain  floods  !    o'er  which  she  hung, 
Not  to  tell  how  her  heart  was  wrung, 
But  that  to  hear  thy  torrents  tear, 
Was  the  sound  sweetest  to  despair 
That  lov'd  upon  thy  face  to  stare, 
And  see  its  sad,  sad  image  there, 
And  wave  o'er  it,  its  long  long  hair, 
As  without  thought,  or  as  'twould  play 
With  sorrow,  while  ye  pass'd  away ! 
Farewell !   the  dwelling  of  the  bear  ! 
That  she  more  welcome  was  to  share, 
Than  his,  whose  heart,  in  its  first  glow, 
When  pity  bids  the  fresh  tear  flow — 
In  constancy  how  far  behind ! — 
Would  take  her,  from  a  friend  more  kind  ! 
Farewell !    that  cliff!   her  couch,  her  seat ! 
The  bed  her  throbbing  bosom  beat ! 
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Her  curtains  clouds,  her  sheets  the  snows, 

Her  sleep,  the  troubled,  restless  doze, 

Broke  by  the  hungry  eagle's  scream, 

When  the  first  dawn  of  daylight  came  ! — 

Farewell !  farewell !  ye  wild  scenes  now; 

That  witness'd  her  eternal  vow  !! 

Angels  of  mercy  !  why  thus  sleep  ? 

She's  seiz'd,  she's  hurried  down  the  steep ; 

Each  agony,  each  shriek,  each  yell, 

That  echoed  thro'  each  frighted  dell, 

It  were  too  terrible  to  tell ! 

— What  has  she  lost  that  she  should  mourn  ? 

Her  liberty — 'twas  all  she  had, 

And  from  that  treasure  to  be  torn, 

Harrows  a  soul,  by  grief  made  mad — 

To  rave  and  range  the  wide  world  free, 

Was  all  she  knew  of  ecstasy — 
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To  gaze,  and  wonder  what  was  found 
Beyond  the  sky's  remotest  bound, 
And,  with  a  sudden  laugh  of  hope, 
To  think  she  saw  that  bright  sky  ope, 
And  Henry  meet  her  charmed  view, 
And  say,  "  yes  !    love  !  I  see  thou'rt  true/ 
And  then  to  clasp  her  hands,  and  sweep 
With  hurried  step  from  steep  to  steep, 
Through  regions  airy,  unconfin'd 
As  the  wild  wanderings  of  her  mind  ; 
Or — become  weary,  down  to  lie, 
Reck'ning  the  bright  stars  in  the  sky, 
Upon  some  mountain  top  so  high, 
That  at  a  glance,  her  eye  could  run 
From  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
These  were  the  joys  that  charm'd  her  soul, 
Joys  like  itself,  without  controul  ; 
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And  must  she  lose  them  all  ?  oh  !  shame  J 
And  in  humanity's  soft  name  ! 

Where  now  the  feeling  that  inspired  ? 
Is  charity  already  tir'd  ? 
Oh  !  man  !    who  hast  presumM  to  tear 
This  lone  one  from  her  mountains  bare, 
Where  those  wild  ecstasies  she  shar'd, 
What  in  their  stead  hast  thou  prepar'd  ? 
Art  thou  resolv'd  to  wake  and  weep 
Over  her  short  and  troubled  sleep  ? 
To  mark  each  varying  turn  of  mind  ? 
Her  transports  calm,  with  manner  kind  ? 
To  hang  o'er  her  with  interest  rare  ; 
And  watch  thy  heav'n-entrusted  care> 
Till  the  new  mind  shall  burst  the  shroud 
Of  darkness,  and  confusion's  cloud  ? 
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Thou  art  not — oh !   why  then  intrude 

On  blessings  nature's  self  had  giv'n, 
And  in  thy  short,  short  pitying  mood, 

Rob  her  of  liberty — her  heav'n  ? 
Thou  art  not — man  !  oh  !  how  disgrac'd ! 
Behold  !    thy  folly's  victim,  plac'd 
In  the  receptacle,  assign'd 
To  common  woes  of  ev'ry  kind, 
That  to  the  neighboring  village  poor 
Opens  its  still  unwilling  door  ! 
By  hireling  kept,  so  cold  to  woe, 
His  tears  have  long  forgot  to  flow  $ 
No  glow  of  heart  his  sweet  reward, 
The  object  of  his  trust,  a&ftorr'd— 
Not  such  the  good  man's  heart,  whose  care 

In  humble  Sue's  fair  hamlet,  tried 
To  comfort  her,  and  keep  her  there, 

And  soothe  her  by  his  own  fire-side ! 
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But  wearied  soon  he  finds  pretence 
To  turn  her  out,  and  sternly  cries, 

"  She  must,  she  must  away  from  hence  ! 
"  Nor  fright  the  ling'ring  wretch  who  dies!" 

Disjointed  from  the  other  hills, 
On  a  high  beetling  rock  that  fills 
The  centre  of  the  valley  wide, 
Stands  a  huge  castle ;-— once  the  pride 
Of  ages  past*— a  wreck  of  time 
Behold  it  now  !  but  still  sublime— 
Its  ivied  walls,  and  spotted  stones, 
And  fractur'd  battlements  that  tell 
Of  the  loud  wars  in  which  they  fell,-— 
Its  turrets  rank  with  mould'ring  bones,— 
Its  watch-tower  high  o'er  all>  now  hung 

With  wild  grass,  and  with  stunted  trees, 
Where  once  rich  banners  proudly  flung 

Their  floating  colours  to  the  breeze  ; — 
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Its  massy  strength, — its  awful  gloom  ;«* 

Its  echoes,  deep  as  from  the  tomb — 

Its  height,  scarce  shorten'd  from  the  skies,— 

Its  gateway  of  gigantic  size, — 

Its  huge  portcullis,  whose  loud  fall 

At  the  approaching  foe's  shrill  call, 

The  sternest  warrior  might  appal,--* 

Its  hundred  courts  beheld  afar 

Thro*  gates,  once  clos'd  with  bolt  and  bar,- 

Embattled  walls  surrounding  each, 

Embattled  towers  beyond  the  reach 

Of  human  access ; — so  unknown, 

So  dark,  so  dismal,  and  so  lone, 

The  heart  misgiving  cannot  bear 

To  think  what  may  have  happened  there  ;-*- 

All  give  it  magic  powers  that  raise 

Terror  and  awe,  in  those  who  gaze  ; — 
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A  prison  now,  the  thrilling  moans 

Of  innocence,  are  heard  there,  mix'd 
With  the  ferocious  murderer's  groans, 

With  horrors  of  remorse  transfix' d  ; 
And  round,  in  gloom  and  silence  stalks 

The  keeper  of  this  prison  drear ; 
In  human  form  and  shape  he  walks, 

'Tis  all  of  human  that  is  there  I— 
Oh  !  thou  who  from  her  lov'd,  lov'd  rocks, 
Didst  tear  her,  feels  thy  soul  no  shocks  ? 
And  can'st  thou  still  look  on  and  sleep, 
And  bear  to  hear  her  shriek  and  weep, 
Nor  rush  to  save,  while  she's  convey'd 
To  dismal  dungeons,  thro'  whose  shade 
No  cheering  sunbeam  ever  play'd  ? 
'Tis  done — she  hears  the  huge  gate  clos.e 

On  her,  and  on  her  ceaseless  woes  -9 
a 
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She  hears,  and  with  a  frenzied  roar 
And  screams  more  piercing  than  before, 
She  rushes  thro'  the  empty  walls 

The  walls  re-echo  to  the  sound  ; 
No  voice  will  answer  to  her  calls ; 

With  frantic  stamp  she  beats  the  ground, 
That  narrow  space  she  cannot  brook, 
Who  once  o'er  half  the  world  could  look  ;— 
Again  she  shrieks — the  ruins  ring, 
The  frighten'd  Owl,  on  heavy  wing 
Sails  forth  at  last,  and  flapping  by, 
,Screams,  as  he'd  mock  her  dismal  cry*— 
Mad  pray'rs  now  mingle  with  her  yells 
While  to  the  heav'ns  her  wrongs  she  tells  $ 
Nor  heav'n,  nor  man  with  pity  hears — 
The  huge  gate  creaks— Behold  !   appears, 
Rage  flashing  from  his  angry  eyes, 
The  keeper  of  this  prison  drear ; 
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With  curses  loud,  and  hideous  scowl, 
He  cries, "  Cease !  cease !  damn'd  fiend  !  thy  howlj 
And  to  yon  dungeon  dark  descend! 
Where  thy  loud  shrieks  no  more  can  rend 
With  their  dread  sound  the  troubled  air, 
Or  quickly  I  will  lash  thee  there  ! 
Like  to  the  thunder-stroke,  she  feels 
The  mandate  dread ; — she  stops — she  kneels, 
E'en  in  her  anguish,  kneels — but  ere 
Her  wild  brain  can  devise  a  pray'r, 
Again  'tis  madness  and  despair— 
His  curses  and  his  threats  she  spurns, 
And  his  fell  rage,  with  rage  returns; 
Now  force  he  tries — she  never  bends, 
Unusual  power  her  fury  lends— 
He  beats,  he  lashes  her—'  'tis  o'er, 
Exhausted  nature  can  no  more, 

G   2 
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Stretch'd,  breathless  on  the  dungeon  floor, 
She  hears  him  clap  the  ratling  door. 

Just  now  her  fate  has  reached  the  ears 
Of  the  kind  pastor;  griev'd  he  hears, 
He  flies  to  find  her  out,  and  then 
To  take  her  to  himself  again ; 

With  all  the  speed  on  zeal  that  waits^ 

* 
He  crosses  ev'ry  mountain  way, 

Nor  stops  him  or  by  night  or  day, 
And  now  he's  at  the  castle  gates.— 
His  reverend  aspect  quickly  gains 
Admittance,,  and  he  soon  explains 
His  errand,  and  demands  to  see 
The  victim  of  barbarity. — 
On  the  fell  keeper's  ghastly  cheek 
One  glow  of  shame,  does  burn  and  speak ; 
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Vain  his  excuses— vain  delay. 
The  reverend  man  he  must  obey— - 

The  dungeon  opens — piteous  sight  ! 
By  a  small  grating's  dismal  light., 
Behold  her  !  frighted  at  the  sound 
That  moves  its  fastenings,  creeping  round 
Its  filthy  walls,  as  if  she  tries 
To  hide  her  from  those  hated  eyes 
Whose  glance  makes  her  sad  heart  to  shrink  $ 
Oh  !    little  does  the  suff'rer  think, 
That  one  so  anxious  for  her  fate, 
Again  has  found  her— ah  !  too  late  !— - 
Too  late— that  dungeon  ! — that  last  stroke 
It  was  too  much— her  heart  is  broke  ! 
She  turns  at  last— she  tries  to  trace 
The  unknown  features.— What  a  smite 
Of  happy  wonder,  lights  the  while, 
The  hollows  of  her  haggard  face  ! ! 
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Exhausted  nature  has  begun 

To  sink,  and  tho'  her  fancies  run 

Still  wild,  yet  as  her  accents  fall, 

An  awful  calm  now  spreads  o'er  all; 

"  Who  ?  what  ?"  she  cries,— <e  thou  art  not  he, 

"  Whom  my  soul  sickens  so  to  see— 

"  He  who  unmov'd  could  hear  me  urge 

"  My  pray'rs,  and  with  his  torturing  scourge, 

"  And  curses  loud,  and  furious  frown, 

*'  Beat  me,  to  this  damp  dungeon  down  ; 

"  Mocking  my  wild  and  piteous  cries, 

'*  That  might  have  reach'd  heav'n's  highest  skies  t 

c-(  And  yet  I  think,  that  o'er  and  o'er, 

"  I've  look'd  upon  that  face  before— 

"  It  may  be^--butl  cannot  tell— 

"  I'm  sick—-  and  don't  remember  well; 

"  And  since  they've  buried  me  alive, 

t(  I've  lost  my  strength  and  cannot  strive 
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"  Even  for  liberty  again— 

"  Oh  !  cruel !  ruthless  race  of  menl 

"  Are  ye  yet  satisfied  ?  Behold  ! 

"  To  all  thy  cruelties  untold, 

"  Is  added  now,  this  dungeon  cold ! 

66  Where,  when  I  stretch  me  on  the  damp, 

"  A  form  that  frights  myself,  I  stamp—!. 

"  Upon  whose  streaming  cobweb'd  walls 

"  The  filthy  toad  and  beetle  crawls, 

"  And  o'er  whose  gratings,  his  night-song, 

"  The  owl  shrieks,  as  he  sails  along — 

((  What  tho'  my  limbs  to  cold  were  us'd, 

"  'Twas  where  the  gracious  sun  diffus'd 

"  A  fresh' ning  air,  a  vivid  glow, 

"  These  dreary  dungeons  never  know  5 — 

"  Oh  !  'tis  a  weary  way  I've  pass'd  ! 

<c  But  sure  its  end  is  near  at  last ! 
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"  Just  now— the  first  time  I  have  slept— 

"  In  a  sweet  dream,  I  saw  death  wave 
*(  His  hand,  and  point  where  Henry  wept, 

"  Standing  beside  my  new-made  grave ; 
"  But  when  he  look'd  tow'rds  where  I  lay, 
"  I  thought  he  wip'd  the  tear  away, 
"  And  while  my  eyes  the  form  could  see, 
"  It  call'd  out,  < follow!  follow  me  !  !' 
"  Oh  !  may  be  thou  my  soul  could'st  save  I 

"  For  since  this  dungeon  dark  I've  trod, 
"  It  has  so  madden'd  me,  I  rave, 

"  And  rage,  and  e'en  accuse  my  God  !" 

Now  looking  up,  as  she  would  pray, 
§he  tries  to  kneel — her  limbs  give  way — 
Her  strength  is  gone — a  hectic  paints 
Her  cheek — she  sighs — she  sinks— she  faints, 
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But  oh  !  the  words  she  wish'd  to  say, 
Have  surely  found  to  heav'n  their  way  ! 
"Tis  the  last  crisis  of  her  fate, 
Short  now  the  time  she  has  to  wait 
For  heav'n  and  Henry— See  !  she  wakes, 
A  scatter'd  crimson  wildly  streaks 
Her  changing  cheeks,  as  her  eye  strays 
Around,  with  calm  and  wond'ring  gaze. 

'Twill  often  happen,  when  the  soul 
Is  reaching  near  the  wish'd-for  goal, 
If  sorrows  not  to  be  endur'd, 
Have  held  the  mind  a  while  obscur'd. 
The  clouds  disperse,  and  a  bright  ray 
Shines  forth,  and  all  again  is  day  : 
O'er  her  long  darken'd  soul,  a  gleam 
So  bright,  now  darts  its  welcome  beam, 

G  3 
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Casting  upon  her  faded  face 

A  smile  ineffable  of  grace ; 

Such  the  new  risen  morn  displays, 

That  dawns  on  the  long  polar  night, 
Bidding  the  hills  of  ice  to  blaze 

Once  more,  with  a  fresh  flood  of  light. 

"  Where  am  I  ?—  who  is  he  that  stands/' 

She  cries,  "  and  weeps,  and  clasps  his  hands  ! 

"  Mourn'st  thou  for  me  ? — kind  stranger !  cease  ! 

"  He  comes,  the  messenger  of  peace— r 

"  Death  hastens  to  me — even  now 

"  I  feel  his  pang  contract  my  brow  ; 

"  Oh,  welcome  !  heaven  !  thou  art  kind  ! 

"  TO  let  me  die  with  tranquil  mind  ! 

"  Oh  !— in  thy  mercy  now  receive 

"  My  soul ! — thou'lt  lay  me  in  the  grave, 

"  Kind  stranger  ! — and  the  blessing  take 

"  Of  her,  who  claims,  for  pity's  sake  ! 
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"  I've  no  one  left,  to  whom  thou'lt  tell 

"  My  fate— or  bear  a  last  farewell— 

"  None  could  believe  it, — I've  seen  dart 

"  The  crimson  gush,  from  ev'ry  heart 

"  I  lov'd,  to  the  fell  murd'rer's  stroke — 

"  Oh  !   is  it  strange  my  own  was  broke  ?  — 

"  Or  so  distracted,  and  so  sad, 

"  If,  in  my  anguish,  I've  been  mad  ? 

(S  I  lov'd  them,  stranger  !— oh  !   my  heart ! 

(C  That  pang  !— sure  'tis  no  pain  to  part 

f(  With  such  a  weary  weight  of  woe, 

"  That  thou  dost  throb  and  struggle  ro  ! 

"  I  lov'd  them,  stranger  !  with  a  love — 

"  This  form  thou  look'st  on— well  may  prove  ; 

"  If — unlike  others— these  eyes  shed 

"  No  tears— upon  my  Henry  dead — 

"  With  agony— too  deep  to  rise, 

"  In  sobs  and  tears— to  the  full  eyes — 
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'<  Unlike  them  too— I  nurs'd  within, 

"  Grief,  heav'n  may  well  have  deem'd  a  sin- 

"  How  my  limbs  catch  !    oh  !  I  am  weak— 

"  And— what  I  wish,  I  cannot  speak ; 

«  'Tis  all  confusion,  when  I  try 

«  To  think  how  the  sad  time  went  by, 

"  Since  I  beheld  my  Henry  die  : — 

"  I  think — I  made  him,  some  fond  vow— 
"  My  widow'd  heart  would  still  be  true, 
"  As  when  my  grief — was  mad — and  new — 

"  And  oh  !  —  I  will  fulfil  it  now— 
"  I'm  faint— another  pang  !— oh  !   death  ! 
"  How  loiters — this  last  lingering  breath  ! 
"  Another  !  arid  another  !— oh  ! 
<c  Mercy  !  my  God  !— I  go— I  go. 
"  I  thank  thee,  stranger  ! — weep,  no  more  I 
A  sharper  pang— and  all  was  o'er. 
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And  there  remain'd  one  still  to  mourn — 

The  pastor  kind — Cf  She  shall  be  borne 

"  From  hence,"  he  cries— his  words  he  prov'd. 

She  lies  upon  the  cliff  she  lov'd, 

Half  way  to  heav'n,  amidst  the  storm. 

Where  oft  she  stood,  despair's  fixed  form — 

There  too  he  plac'd  a  mountain  stone 

Upon  her  sad  and  lonely  grave ; 
The  winter  winds  around  it  moan, 

But  cannot  find  a  tuft  to  wave  ; — 
And  all  to  story  that  is  known 

Of  her,  who  lov'd  so  wild,  so  well, 
Before  she  made  those  hills  her  own. 

Lines  carv'd  upon  her  lov'd  cliff  tell  3— 
No  signature  beneath,  points  out 
Who  plac'd  them  there— -but  none  can  doubt 
That  she,  ere  to  griefs  cherish'd  shock 
Reason  quite  yielded,  on  the  rock, 
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Where  its  smooth  face  meets  every  blast, 
Grav'd  them  for  ever  more  to  last — 
Conjecture  deems  she'd  but  began, 
.  .The  tale  of  her  misfortunes  sad, 

When  mem'ry  of  them  made  her  mad, 
As  when  she  first  was  found  by  man. 
She  never  deem'd  that  human  eyes 
Would  find  them  there  amidst  the  skies, 
She  wish'd  no  heart  for  her  to  bleed, 
She  plac'd  them  there,  for  heav'n  to  read  ; 
And  many  a  long,  long  summer  sun 
Still  set  upon  the  task  undone — 
Twas  thus  th*  unfinished  story  run : 

Oh,  Father  !  Mother  !  Henry  dear  ! 

What  happy  days  on  us  once  shone  ! 
When  we  together  liv'd,  all  near 

The  shady  banks  of  sweet  Garonne  ! 
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Oh !  with  what  careless  hearts  we  stray'd 

Midst  flowery  valleys  all  our  own, 
Where  trees  ourselves  had  planted,  play'd 

Over  the  streams  of  sweet  Garonne  ! 

Lovely  was  early  morning  there, 

Midst  thousand  wild  flow'rs  newly  blown  ! 
And  lovely  evening's  twilight  fair, 

Along  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne  ! 

Dear  was  your  ev'ry  hour  to  me  ! 

Oh  !  days  of  bliss  for  ever  flown  ! 
Who  now  sits  by  our  fav'rite  tree, 

Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne  ? — 

Tliere  Henry's  heart  I  won,  all  new— 
To  rapture,  there  his  love  had  grown, 
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And  there,  he  swore  that  he'd  be  true. 

While  flow'd  the  streams  of  sweet  Garonne. 

Who  such  a  heart  could  scorn  ?  not  I— 
But  when  our  true-love  it  was  known, 
His  father  bade  my  Henry  fly 

From  the  lov'd  banks  of  sweet  Garonne— 
The  order  came,  he  went  to  sea, 

And  I  was  left  there,  all  alone — 
Oh  !  but  to  think  upon  that  day 
Along  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne  ! 

a  Lov'd  one  !  if  I  be  sure  of  thee," 

He  cried,  "  what  matter  where  I'm  blown  ?• 

"  But  if  I  die- remember  me  ! 

"Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne!" 
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Tears,  as  we  kiss'd,  on  our  lips  met, 

I  thought  he  had  a  heart  of  stone, 
Who  could  have  wish'd  us  to  forget 

Our  first  love  on  the  sweet  Ga-'onne. 

For  many  a  year  he  wander'd  far, 

He  car'd  not  where,  thro*  worlds  unknown, 
Still  guided  by  the  lonely  star 

Upon  the  banks  of  svreet  Garonne. 

"  Tis  time  my  boy  should  now  return," 
His  father  cries,  "  love  must  be  flovm 

"  Ere  now,  and  he  have  ceas'd  to  burn 
"  For  the  fair  maid  of  sweet  Garonne  !'* 

But  not  such  was  my  Henry's  heart 
Oh!  need  I  say  ?— aor  such  my  own, 
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And  true  we  met,  as  we  did  part, 
Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 

"  Oh  !  then,"  my  boy  !  "  if  it  be  so, 
**  That  love  by  time  is  stronger  grown-, 

"  Wipe  from  thy  cheek  that  tear  of  woe  ! 
•"  For  thine's  the  maid  of  sweet  Garonne. 

"  1  did  but  try  each  lov'd  one's  truth, 

"  That  each  might  prize  it  more,  when  known, 

"  For  love  glides  from  the  heart  of  youth, 
C(  As  glide  the  streams  of  sweet  Garonne  !" 

Then  Henry  threw  him  on  his  breast, 
ce  And  oh  \"  he  cried,  "had  I  a  throne, 

"  My  Father  !  I  had  not  been  bless'd, 
Without  the  maid  of  sweet  Garonne  1" 
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"Then   bless  you  bothxl— the  dear  delight 
"  Of  constant  love  be  all  your  own  ! 

"  And  be  ye  wedded  this  same  night, 
"  Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne  !  !5> 

There  many  a  year  of  bliss  we  pass'd, 
And  half  so  happy  there  were  none  ; 

'Till  came  the  fiends  of  blood  at  last, 
To  waste  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 

They  said,  <c  'twas  done  for  liberty;'* 
But  frighted,  she  the  land  had  flown, 

She  could  not  brook  the  deeds  to  see, 
That  then  were  done  on  sweet  Garonne. 

Father  and  mother  murder'd  lay, 
And  friends  in  common  carnage  thrown, 
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We  scap'd,  conceal'ti  the  live-long  day 
With  our  lov'd  boy  on  sweet  Garonne. 

We  saw  the  stream  come  redd'ningby, 
We  heard  the  din— the  dying  groan-r— 

We  liv'd  to  hear  despair's  deep  sigh 
Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 

Oh  !  'twas  a  dismal  sound  to  hear 

The  mobster's  yell,  at  death's  last  moan. 

Mocking  the  mad  survivor's  tear 
Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 

That  night,  that  dismal  night  of  woe, 
When  all  in  blood  the  red  moon  shone. 

By  its  dim  light,  we  wander' d  slow 
Along  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 
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Trembling,  to  our  lov'd  home  we  mov'd  $ 
No  voice  reply'd 'twas  sad  and  lone  -9 

They'd  ceas'd  to  speak,  the  lips  we  lov'd, 
Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 

We  gaz'd  upon  the  scene — we  sigh'd-— 
We  wept— but  utterance  we  had  none ; 

Oh,  God  !  that  we  with  them  had  died  ! 
Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne  !  1 

But  heav'n  waspleas'd  our  boy  to  save, 
We.liv'd  for  him,  we  plac'd  the  stone 

By  night  o'er  our  lov'd  parent's  grave, 
Upon  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 

We  bade  adieu  to  ev'ry  tree, 

To  ev'ry  object  there  we'd  known, 
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And  fled— oh  !  never  more  to  see 
The  lovely  banks  of  sweet  Garonne. 

Thrice  gloomy  winter  met  our  eyes, 
And  found  us  wand'ring  homeless  thus, 

Thrice  summer  smil'd  in  its  blue  skies, 
But  ohJ — what  were  its  smiles  to  us  ? 

Our  thoughts  were  on  the  land  we  lov'd--- 
Our  hearts  still  to  our  country  clung — 

And  whatsoe'er  new  realm  we  rov'd, 
These  were  the  notes  that  Henry  sung- 

"  I  lov'd  thee — and  when  forc'd  to  flee, 
"  I  knew  no  spot  on  earth,  to  me 
"  Could  ever  have  a  charm  like  thee, 
"Land  of  my  birth  ! 
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cc  Gay — frolicsome  in  youth — and  wild--* 
"  A  playful — thoughtless — happy  child, 
ie  Fairest  to  me,  thy  hills  first  smil'd, 
«  Of  all  on  earth  ! 

"  I  grew  like  thy  young  oaks— -and  when 

"  The  maid  I  sigh'd  for,  sigh'd  again, 

"  And  both  exchang'd  fond  vows — oh  \  then 

"  What  love  did  fill 

"  My  heart  forthee  !— and  tho'  fate  crost, 
"  Those  vows,  and  every  hope  seem'd  lost, 
"  On    distant  oceans  wild  waves  tost, 

«  I  lov'd  thee  still. 

"  And  oh  !   the  day  !   when  heav'n  remov'd 
"  The  tears  with  which  our  truth  is  prov'd, 
"  And  gave  to  each  the  soul  it  lov'd, 
"  How  dear  wert  thou  ! 
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"  And  how  I  toil'd  to  make  the  share 
"  Of  thee,  that  heav'n  bestowed  me,  fair, 
"  For  her,  to  whom  I  plighted  there 
"  My  first  fond  vow  I 

t(  But  when  I  dropp'd  the  bitter  tear 
te  At  leaving  thee,  to  wander  here, 
"  Oh  !   never  wert  thou  half  so  dear, 

"  As  that  sad  hour  ! 

"  I  gaz'd— while  I  their  forms  could  see— 
<(  Upon  those  hills  so  dear  to  me, 
"  And  oh  !  left  such  a  look  on  thee, 

"  As  not  the  pow'r 

"  Of  words  can  tell 1 ^now  no  more 

"  Shall  see  thee  smile-— Is  love  then  o'er  ?• 
"  Oh  no  !—  thy  plains  I'll  still  adore 
"  'Bove  all  on  earth  ! 
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But  I'll  love  most  of  thee,  that  spot, 
Where  gracious  heav'n  once  plac'd  my  lot, 
And  dead  shall  be  when  that's  forgot, 
"Land  of  my  birth!  !  I" 


THE   END. 


THE 

UNFORTUNATE    UNKNOWN. 

(EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  DE  L'EMPIRE, 
OF  J5TH  JANUARY,  1814.) 

An  Account  of  a  Female  found  entirely  naked,  on 
the  high  Mountains  of  the  Canton  of  Vildessos. 

AT  some  leagues  from  the  hamlet  of  Sue,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Calm,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  more  than  1700  toises,  and  bears  on  its  front 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  a  dark  and  silent  valley 
presents  one  of  those  imposing  scenes  which 
arrest  and  strike  the  mind  of  the  observer  in  the 
vast  amphitheatre  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  val 
ley  is  confined  within  those  mountains,  naked 
and  frightfully  torn  asunder,  whose  bases,  dis- 

ligured  by  enormous  masses,  seem  to  expect  every 
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moment  a  fresh  accession  of  the  same  kind, 
loosened  from  the  surrounding  summits ;  which 
are  darkened  all  over,  and  rent  by  the  deepest 
fissures.  Numerous  water-falls,  discharged  from 
a  lake  on  the  heights,  hurrying  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  are  precipitated  in  murmuring 
cataracts  into  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  chaos. 
A  scanty  vegetation,  which  marks  the  traces  of 
their  uncertain  course,  is  the  only  mark  of  ve 
getable  life  which  nature  has  suffered  to  exist 
within  those  bounds  which  she  appears  to  have 
consigned  to  eternal  sterility. 

Some  intrepid  hunters  having  extended  their 
search  even  into  this  formidable  enclosure,  were 
seized  with  astonishmentj  on  seeing,  on  an  oppo 
site  cliff,  a  female  figure,  entirely  naked.  This 
female  appeared  tall,  her  complexion  was  dark  ; 
a  long  head  of  hair,  her  only  covering,  was  scat 
tered  over  her  shoulders;  she  stood  erect  on  a 
jutting  rock,  which  seemed  suspended  on  preci- 
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pices,  the  immense   height  of  which  this  rock 
surmounted. 

The  hunters  ran  towards  her ;  but  seeing  them, 
the  female  took  to  flight,  setting  up  at  the  same 
time  the  most  frightful  cries.     Carried  away  by 
her  terrors,  she  hurried  down  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  and  soon  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  hunters,  who  would  not  venture  to  the  dan 
gers  which  that  unsteady  and  almost  perpendi 
cular  route  presented  to  their  sight.     The  news 
of  this  wonderful  discovery  was  carried  to  the 
hamlet  of  Sue.     On  the  morrow,  in  the  morn 
ing,  a  great  number  of  shepherds  advanced  to 
the  mountain,  and  concealing  themselves  behind 
the  rocks,    waited  for   the    woman,   and  coming 
upon  her  by   surprise,   they  seized   her  person. 
Clothes   were     immediately    presented    to   her, 
which  she  rejected,  and  even  tore  with  the  great 
est  violence  :  it  was  not  until  they  succeeded  in 
tying  her  hands  that  they  could  accomplish  the 
clothing  of  her.     She    was    conducted   to  the 
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hamlet.  This  female  seeing  herself  clothed 
with  garments  hateful  to  her,  and  forced  from  that 
dark  recess,  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  which 
seemed  to  give  her  pleasure,  was  seized  with  the 
most  outrageous  madness;  her  eyes,  sparkling 
with  fire,  appeared  to  start  from  their  orbits  ;  her 
struggles  became  strong  and  convulsive  ;  finally, 
she  broke  silence  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
against  those  who  surrounded  her,  threats  pro 
nounced  with  a  strong  voice,  and  in  the  superna 
tural  tone  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  parsonage  of  Sue,  her 
fury  still  continued.  The  Curt,  who  is  a  clergy 
man  much  beloved,  sweet,  and  persuasive,  pre 
sented  himself  to  her,  offering  her  the  words  of 
peace  and  consolation.  At  once,  by  one  of  these 
quick  transitions  so  common  in  disorders  of  the 
mind,  the  sinking  of  melancholy  succeeded  the 
explosion  of  frenzy. 

Her  countenance  became  sad  and  silent ;  she 
spoke  no  longer,  nor  did  she  appear  to  see  or  hear 
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any  thing ;  one  thought  alone,  which  absorbed 
all  her  attention,  made  her  indifferent  to  every 
surrounding  object.  That  thought  must  of 
course  be  of  a  most  sorrowful  nature ;  involun 
tary  tears  and  sighs,  escaping  from  her  oppressed 
heart,  betrayed  her  anguish.  At  length  she 
stopped,  and  fixed  her  looks,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  wandering,  steadily  on  her  garments  ; 
her  limbs  quiver,  she  falls  on  her  knees,  and  in  a 
voice  interrupted  with  sighs,  exclaims,  "  Good 
God  !  what  will  my  unfortunate  husband  say  ?" 

These  words  were  followed  by  secret  prayers, 
and  by  a  long  reverie.  The  tears,  which  she 
shed  in  abundance,  gave  her  some  relief;  she 
became  more  calm,  but  remained  indifferent  to 
every  thing.  Victuals  were  offered  to  no  pur 
pose ;— questions  repeated  without  receiving  any 
answer  :  it  might  be  said  that  she  was  seized  with 
an  absolute  insensibility. 

She  spoke  in  the  French  language  alone  3 — 
her  accent  was  pure ;  the  manner  in  which  she 
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expressed  herself  during  the  excess  of  her  frenzy, 
announced  that  her  mind  had  been  cultivated  ; 
her  figure,  though  lank  and  livid,  appeared  to  have 
been  once  handsome,  and  still  bore  the  impres 
sion  of  a  noble  rank,  and  of  dignity. 

It  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  the  good  Pas 
tor  to  perceive  this  woman  was  a  stranger,  that 
she  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  common  peo 
ple,  and  that  the  melancholy  in  which  she  was 
sunk  originated  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
weight  of  misfortunes.  He  conceived  for  the 
unfortunate  woman  the  most  lively  interest,  and 
lavished  on  her  the  most  affectionate  care,  which 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  that  she  rejected. 
Having  placed  her  in  the  chamber  where  she 
was  to  repose  for  the  night,  he  took  the  neces 
sary  precautions  to  prevent  her  escape.  Those 
precautions  were  insufficient :  on  the  morrow 
she  had  disappeared ; — the  clothes  which  she 
\vore  were  found  not  far  from  the  place,  torn  to 
tarrets. 
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She  re- appeared  some  days  afterwards  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  hitherto  supposed  inaccessible 
except  to  eagles  and  to  the  chamois.  Attempts 
to  take  her  once  more  were  multiplied,  but  were 
constantly  unsuccessful ;  it  was  useless  also  to 
endeavour  to  discover  her  name  and  her  country. 

It  was,  however,  generally  believed,  and  some 
expressions  which  had  escaped  from  the  unfortu 
nate  woman  strengthened  that  opinion,  that  she 
had  married  a  Frenchman, whom— revolutionary 
events  had  driven  into  Spain  ;  she  followed  him 
into  his  exile  ; — that  this  couple  having  deter 
mined  to  return  to  their  country,  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  met  with  some 
dangers  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  shun. 
Robbers  attacked  them— plundered  them  of 
every  thing,  to  their  very  garments,  and  even, 
raised  their  murderous  hands  against  the  hus 
band's  life.  He  perished  ;  the  unfortunate  wife 
being  obliged  to  witness  the  horror  of  that  bloody 
scene,  lost  her  reason,  which  sunk  under  the 
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weight  of  her  affliction  ;  she  penetrated  beyond 
Port  Auzat,  wandered  along  the  savage  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  with  a  heart  broken,  and  a 
brain  disordered,  arrived  at  that  formidable  enclo- 
sure,  whose  imposing  aspect  stopped  the  wander 
er's  course— Entertained  in  these  places  with 
the  most  sorrowful  images,  she  was  stopped  there 
by  that  conformity  she  discovered  between  the 
disorder  of  nature  in  that  spot,  and  that  of  her 
own  soul ;  there  she  resolved  to  consign  herself 
without  reserve  to  inconsolable  affliction,  to  suf 
fer  and  to  die  alone  and  unknown  in  the  bosom 
of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  that  gloom,  the  awful 
furniture  of  which  nature  displays  in  those 
places. 

She  was  sometimes  observed  to  tear  up  the 
wild  plants,  to  plunge  into  the  lake,  or  descend 
into  the  torrent,  to  seize  the  fish  :  but  for  the 
most  part  she  was  seen  in  the  attitude  of  reflec 
tion  and  of  grief,  and  resembling  a  statue  as  im* 
moveable  as  the  rock  upon  which  she  stood, 
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The  winter,  nevertheless,  was  approaching:  the 
snow  which  occupied  the  summits  of  the  moun 
tains  was  progressively  advancing,  and  forcing  into 
shelter  the  flocks  and  the  shepherds ;  the  heights 
were  abandoned.  The  inhabitants  and  the  pas 
tor  deplore  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  unknown 
— "  Ah  !  without  doubt,"  say  they,  "  she  will 
he  torn  in  pieces  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  if  she 
could  escape  their  murderous  teeth,  her  frozen 
body,  after  yielding  to  the  horrors  of  hunger,  or 
the  keen  arrows  of  piercing  cold,  is  buried  under 
heaps  of  snow." 

What  was  their  astonishment  when  they  saw 
her  again  on  the  return  of  the  fine  season,  still 
naked,  running  along  the  accustomed  heights  ! 
They  looked  upon  this  species  of  resurrection  as 
a  prodigy,  the  mystery  of  which  they  could  not 
explain,  and  which  they  were  eager  to  publish  to 
the  neighbouring  districts. 

M.  Vorgnies,  Judge  of  the  Paix  de  Vildessos, 
was  informed  of  it :  this  magistrate  proceeded  to 
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the  place.  Through  his  care  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  again  caught.  He  caused  her  to  be 
clothed ;  he  endeavoured  to  gain  her  confidence ; 
made  her  take  some  crude  undressed  victuals ; 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  from  her  the  secret  of 
her  misfortunes.  For  a  long  time  she  opposed 
the  most  obstinate  silence  to  those  questions  he 
put  to  her  in  the  softest  but  most  earnest  man 
ner;  at  length,  when  he  asked  her  how  it  hap 
pened  that  the  bears  did  not  devour  her,  "  The 
bears  ?"  she  replied,  ((  they  are  my  best  friends 
. — they  keep  me  warm." 

The  bear  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of  a  gentle  nature 
— he  spares  the  weak,  and  is  terrible  only  to 
those  who  dare  to  provoke  him.  He  retires  at 
the  approach  of  winter  into  a  savage  cavern,  and 
passes  some  months  buried  in  a  kind  of  lethargic 
slumber. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  that  this  woman,  im 
pelled  by  cold  to  enter  that  frightful  habitation, 
kept  herself  warm  during  the  rigour  of  winter 
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by  participating  in  the  beds  of  the  beasts,  which 
she  to  all  appearance  never  quitted,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  fish  in  the  torrents,  or 
gathering  the  fruit  of  the  pine-tree  in  the  neigh 
bouring  forest  ? 

Nevertheless,  torments  still  more  piercing  than 
any  she  had  yet  endured  were  reserved  for  this 
unfortunate  female.  She  was  conducted  to 
Foix,  that  she  might  enjoy  in  that  place  such 
assistance  as  the  public  compassion  might  sup 
ply.  It  is  very  possible  that  if  she  had  been 
placed  in  a  situation  suitably  chosen,  and  en 
trusted  to  the  care  of  a  person  of  feeling  and 
good  sense,  the  gloomy  vapour  of  melancholy 
which  obscured  her  reason  might  have  been  dis 
sipated. 

But  this  unfortunate  creature  was  pursued  by 
her  sad  destiny.  At  first  she  was  disposed  of  in 
the  hospital,  from  which  she  was  after  a  few  days 
withdrawn,  on  the  pretence  that  she  disturbed  the 
order  of  the  place,  and  was  conducted  to  an  old 
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strong  castle  which  at  present  is  used  as  a  prison* 
This  habitation,  built  on  an  enormous  rock,  de* 
tached  from  the  other  mountains,  and  which, 
rising  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
elevated  three  large  Gothic  towers  to  an  immense 
height,  is  well  adapted  to  excite  ideas  of  fright 
and  terror*  As  soon  as  the  wretched  creature 
saw  herself  shut  up  in  this  place,  dark  despair 
took  possession  of  her;  the  excess  of  her  mad 
ness  returned  again,  and  she  never  ceased  to 
make  the  walls  of  her  prison  re-echo  her  mise 
rable  lamentations. 

A  hard-hearted  gaoler,  upon  whom  the  un 
fortunate  had  no  stronger  claim  of  right  than 
the  criminal,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  uneasiness  which  her  cries  excited,  conceived 
and  executed  the  project  of  causing  her  to  de 
scend  into  another  prison,  humid  and  dark,  form 
ed  by  an  excavation  of  the  rock  directly  under 
one  of  the  towers  before-mentioned.  He  placed 
some  water  and  coarse  food  before  her.  and  no 
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longer  concerned  himself  about  paying  her  any 
attention. 

Returning,  after  some  days,  to  her  prison,  or 
(to  speak  more  correctly)  to  that  fosse  where  he 
had  the  barbarity  to  bury  her  alive—her,  whose 
misfortunes  the  bears,  more  compassionate  than 
he,  had  respected,  he  found  her  lifeless. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  this  unhappy  fe* 
male.  We  know  in  part  only  the  long  affliction 
which  she  underwent ;  but  the  tomb  still  con 
ceals  the  secret  of  her  name  and  birth,  and  the 
mournful  cause  of  that  deep  and  obstinate  cha 
grin,  the  violent  concussions  of  which  overturned 
her  reason. 

Let  us  deplore  her  mournful  catastrophe,  and 
honour — at  least  with  a  tear — the  memory  of 
this  wonderful  victim  of  conjugal  affection. 


G.SIDNEY,  Printer, 
Northumberland-street,  Strand. 
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